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By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


Cloth $2.00 Paper Binding $1.00 
Chances are the Blessed Mother will never 
appear to you and show you the terrifying 
vision of Hell that she showed to the three 
shepherd children of Fatima. But if she 
should . . . would you do what they did? 
144 pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


MY NAME IS THOMAS $1.25 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catholic 
Schools, is made to tell his own story to 
boys and girls of the grades: in this simple 
recounting of his many adventures. 88 pages. 
Illustrated by Sister Mary Jean, O.P. 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE $2.50 


This is the life story of St. Louis De Mont- 
fort, author of the book, “True Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin.” Most interesting are 
the prophecies that he made and which are 
being realized in our day. Illustrated by 
Paul A. Grout. 201 pages. 


THE PARISH PRIEST OF ARS _ $2.00 


John Marie Vianney wanted with all his 
heart to be a priest. He got his wish, but, 
oh, what a struggle it was. Yet it was not 
until after his ordination that his troubles 
really began. As a starter, imagine waking 
up at midnight some night and finding the 
Devil himself knocking at your door! 164 
pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


DAVID AND HIS SONGS $2.00 


Don’t let your children grow up without 
knowing something of the history of the 
Psalms which the Church values so highly 
and uses so frequently in the Liturgy of the 
Mass and the Divine Office. Introduce them 
to King David, the author of many of the 
Psalms. 153 pages. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. 


LITTLE QUEEN $2.00 


Place this story of St. Therese in the hands 
of some child or youth and you may be 
planting the seed of another “Little Flower.” 
228 pages. Illustrated. 


LITTLE SISTER $1.50 


To die of love at the age of eleven! Such 
was the privilege of Blessed Imelda to whom 
First Communicants can look for help in 
preparing their own little hearts for Jesus’ 
first coming. 85 pages. Large print. Illus- 
trated by Gedge Harmon. 


THE MAN ON FIRE $2.50 


St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was 
a real spitfire. First against those who loved 
Christ—afterwards against those who didn’t. 
This latter fire, however, was the fire of 
Christ’s own burning charity. The youth of 
today need to come within range of it that 
they may be enkindled by it. 193 pages. 
Illustrated by Paul Grout. 


THE MEDAL $2.00 


Just what would you say to someone who 
asked you to explain the Miraculous Medal? 
Could you tell them why it is called mirac- 
ulous; to what saint it was given; who de- 
signed it? 106 pages. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. 
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By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY 
$1.00 


Using medicine will not cure jagged nerves 
if the cause is spiritual. Nine times out of 
ten it is and here is the remedy for your 
spiritual and mental ills. 138 pages. 


AS OTHERS SEE US _ $1.25 

We check up on our personal appearance 
by looking into the hall mirror. Why not 
take a look or two into this book for a few 
reflections of your personality appearance? 
117 pages. 


BROTHER TO BROTHER $1.25 
Charity means more than giving a beggar 
a dime. We all know that. But do we all 
know how much more? 92 pages. 


CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN $1.00 


Up, up, up, the steep mountain of life to 
a heaven of eternal union with God. Need 
a boost? 127 pages. 


THE COURAGEOUS SHALL CONQUER 
$1.00 


Whence comes the courage to overcome 
life’s dread complexities and fight the good 
fight unto the end? 131 pages. 


OUR LOVING FATHER $1.25 

If we could only realize what a loving Fa- 
ther God is we wouldn’t find it so hard to 
say “Thy Will be done” ... and mean it! 
111 pages. 


SEEK AND YOU SHALL FIND $1.00 


Seek God and you are sure to find happi- 
ness. He hides Himself in the most unex- 
pected places. Prayer can discover them to 
you. 131 pages. 


By Archbishop 
Alban Goodier, S.J. 


THE CROWN OF SORROW $1.25 

Meditation on the Passion of Christ is: 

definite step toward true repentance. 15 

pages. 

JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD | 
$1.25 

Wouldn’t you like to have. those faint, hall: 

sketched mental pictures of Christ that ar 

in your mind completed for you in vivid 

colors? 143 pages. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE $1.25 
Many a man’s life has been a total loss be 
cause he took neither the time nor th 
trouble to learn its meaning. 147 pages. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE $1.25 
Make room in your heart for the joy d 
Christmas by participating in the Advent 
and Christmas Liturgy. 152 pages. 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE $1.50 
In your soul there is a trinity of powers: 
you can think, act, and love. The greates 
of these is love; it being the motive an 
fruit of the other two. 141 pages. 
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Graham Greene 


By LANCELOT SHEPPARD 


A YEAR OR TWO ago in Europe it was 
dificult to pick up a literary or 
theological review without encounter- 
ing (in a variety of spellings) the name 
of Scobie. Within a few months of pub- 
lication The Heart of the Matter was 
being discussed in theological faculties 
as far apart as Louvain and Rome; that, 
it must be acknowledged, was no mean 
achievement for a novelist, but it was 
not the whole of it by a long shot. Sco- 
bie’s salvation was hotly debated in cir- 
cles that have, one would think, little 
use for salvation, that, indeed, do not 
accept it in any form. It was some meas- 
ure of Greene’s extraordinary faculty of 
making a moral and even a theological 
issue real to people who do not accept 
his premises. 

Another novelist of the same stature 
who does very much the same thing, 
though in a very different manner, is 
Mauriac, and it is an obvious tempta- 
tion to compare the two. Both, I be- 
lieve, are obsessed, fundamentally, with 
the problem of evil and grace, though 
their re-actions to the problem are as 
different as is their use of their chosen 
medium. There will always be more 
than a nuance, more than slight shades 
of emphasis to differentiate a French 
from an English novel, and in any case 
it would be hard for a Frenchman to 
come near Greene’s economy of state- 
ment and treatment. Mauriac’s genius 
lies in other directions. Both I said were 
obsessed by the problem of evil and 
grace, but Mauriac’s particular empha- 
sis, his own special hobby almost and 
his recurring theme is pharisaism. It 
may be found perhaps in Greene (Mrs. 
Scobie is almost too obvious an exam- 
ple) but less so. As Henri Lemaitre has 
pointed out no one could be mistaken 
about the character of Pinkie (Cin 
Brighton Rock) who is a Catholic but 
surely no pharisee; it is for that reason 
that the tragedy of Pinkie has some 
meaning: he possessed the kernel of 
faith hidden within the outer husk of 
wickedness and corruption. 

Sin, in Graham Greene’s - novels, 
seems almost a fatality. Some are re- 
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pelled by his naturalism because they 
fail to detect its spiritual echo; the ob- 
session with evil they perceive; what 
they do not perceive, though it emerges 
clearly enough, is its absurdity, its ap- 
parent uselessness rather than its ma- 
lignity in Greene’s conception. 

The comparison with Mauriac must 
not be pushed too far. Yet it is impor- 
tant, I believe, on more than one count, 
and certainly yields not a little light on 
both authors, particularly if we consult 
Graham Greene on the subject of Fran- 
cois Mauriac. Greene’s essay on Mau- 
riac has been reprinted in a previous 
issue of Books on Trial. Writing about 
Woman of the Pharisees Greene takes 
the opportunity to say something of 
Mauriac’s significance as a novelist. We 
can agree with him, I think, that with 
Henry James the religious sense was lost 
to the English novel, and: 
















with the religious sense went the imp, 
tance of the human act. It was as if th 
world of fiction had lost a dimension: th 
characters of such distinguished writers x 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Mr. E. M. Forste 
wandered like cardboard symbols throug, 
a world that was paper-thin. Even in op 
of the most materialistic of our great novel 

_ists—in Trollope—we are aware of anothe 
world against which the actions of the chy 
acters are thrown into relief. The ungain) 
clergyman picking his black-booted wa 
through the mud, handling so awkward) 
his umbrella, speaking of his miserable jp 
come and stumbling through a proposal ¢ 
marriage, exists in a way that Mrs. Woolf; 
Mr. Ramsay never does, because we ar 
aware that he exists not only to the woma 
he is addressing but also in a God’s ey 
His unimportance in the world of th 
senses is only matched by his enormous im 
portance in another world. 








That rather long quotation deserved 
re-printing in full. It is so true, and a 
the same time it does not apply to Mav 
riac any more than it does to Green 
himself. And later on in the same essa 
what Greene says of Mauriac may k 
applied equally well to himself: he is; 
writer, namely, for whom the visibk 
world has not ceased to exist, whos 
characters have the solidity and impor 
tance of men with souls to save or los, 


















shire, England. 


of Africa. 





GRAHAM GREENE’S sharp, clear view and cliche-free description of Cath- 
olicism and Catholics in the world today may in part be due to the fact that 
his background is solidly English Protestant. He is a cousin of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. His father was headmaster of Berkhampstead School in Hertford- 


Born in 1904, Greene attended Berkhampstead and Balliol College, Oxford. 
After ten days with the British-American Tobacco Company he turned to 
newspaper writing. He worked first on the staff of the Nottingham Journal 
and then, from 1926 to 1930, on the staff of the London Times. From 1935 
to 1939 he was film critic for The Spectator. His travels have taken him 
through Europe, to Mexico and to Africa. During the war his work for the 
British foreign office included a year of duty in Freetown on the west coast 


In 1925 Greene published a volume of poems entitled Babbling April. 
His first novel was The Man Within published in 1929. Since then he has 
written novels, travel books, short stories, critical essays, articles for periodicals 
and a film script. In addition to The Third Man, written originally for the 
camera, several of Greene’s novels and short stories have been made into 
movies. The Heart of the Matter (1948), one of his best novels, was con- 
verted into a play which had a brief, unsuccessful run. Other of Greene's 
books are: The Name of Action (1930), Rumour at Nightfall (1931), Stam- 
boul Train (1932), It’s a Battlefield (1934), England Made Me (1935), 
Journey Without Maps (1936), A Gun for Sale (1936), Brighton Rock 
(1938), The Lawless Roads: A Mexican Journey (1939), The Confidential 
Agent (1939), The Power and the Glory (1940), The eer of Fear 
(1943) and Nineteen Stories (1949). 

Greene became a Catholic in 1926. He married Vivien Dayrell- Browning 
in 1927; they have two children, a son and a daughter. 
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and a writer who claims the traditional 
and essential right of the novelist to 
comment and express his views. He tells 
us of the extraordinary vividness of 
Mauriac’s characters, though his plots 
are tenuous enough. Greene’s plots are 
not tenuous, but his characters pass his 
own test more than creditably: we know 
them so intimately that the events at 
the one period of their lives chosen by 
the novelist can be forgotten without 
forgetting them. Scobie, Pinkie, Sarah, 
Bendrix and Parkis will be remembered 
as existing in a period of Greene cre- 
ated time, so vividly indeed that the 
illusion of their existence as real people 
is almost achieved. Whether Bendrix 
and Sarah, characters in Greene’s latest 
novel, will get into the theological re- 
views, and so follow “Scobie into the 
discussions of the moral theologians I 
know not, but I feel more certain of 
knowing them, of coming to grips with 
their problem than, to choose an in- 
stance at random, of any of Galsworthy’s 
insubstantial cardboard figures. “Wipe 
out the whole progression of events,” 
Greene says of Mauriac’s novels, “and 
we should still be left with the charac- 
ters... .” So it is in The Heart of the 
Matter, The End of the Affair and 
Brighton Rock. Wipe out Galsworthy’s 
carefully constructed plots and would 
Soames and Fleur and Jolyon still exist 
in their paper-thin world? I hardly 
think so. 

Greene’s world is not paper thin be- 
cause it is informed by more than just 
a picture of the age we live in, the so- 
cial conditions of an increasingly ma- 
terialistic period. They are there, of 
course, though with his habitual econ- 
omy he suggests rather than describes, 
a few deft lines, a lightly limned por- 
trait. Sarah lives, not as a carefully de- 
scribed puppet with her physical and 
moral attributes and failings conscien- 
tiously catalogued, but as a living figure 
whom we perceive and know against a 
background of the forces of good and 
evil waging what seems almost to the 
last an unequal struggle. But for all that, 
social milieu, upbringing and education, 
technical training and achievements are 
every one of them important factors of 
the writer’s, and especially of the novel- 
ist's, background. 

There are two essential factors to 
Greene's background that require to be 
known in any assessment of his work. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The End of the Affair 


GREENE'S NEW NOVEL 


Tue Enp oF tHe Arrair, by Graham 
Greene. Viking. 240 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


U SEEMS safe to say at the outset of 
this discussion of Graham Greene’s 
newest novel that it will provide as 
much ammunition for argument as did 
The Heart of the Matter—in all areas, 
that is, except the literary, for from the 
craftsman’s point of view, Greene has 
uncontestably done a fine job, and 
gained a surer right to be called one of 
the greatest living novelists. 


The story around which this book is 


built can almost be deduced from its 





Graham Greene: “What ... now, God?” 


title: it is indeed the story of an affair, 
and of that affair’s end; by that word, 
in our day, we understand an illicit love 
connection. The affair is carried on be- 
tween Maurice Bendrix, fortyish and a 
moderately successful writer, and Sarah 
Miles, the never explicitly pictured 
wife of British civil servant Henry 
Miles. They are the main figures of the 
book, and they are the ones that come 
through most clearly and forcibly; with 
his minor characters Greene is not al- 
ways successful, and that seems to be 
the case here. Not that we care: our 
attention is too thoroughly taken up by 
the three points of the triangle, and, of 
them, it is Sarah about whom we care 


most—and about whom Greene would 
have us think that Almighty God cared 
a great deal indeed, 

Bendrix, a writer by trade, tells the 
story, which is not always too easy to 
follow chronologically, since the time 
range is rather long and the point of 
reference moves back and forth over a 
three or four year period. Invited to a 
rather dull party at the home of Henry 
Miles in the early years of World War 
II, Bendrix meets Sarah; he is at first 
not much impressed, because Sarah is 
too beautiful, and to him beauty in 
women connotes innaccessibility. But 
the first steps toward intimacy are quick- 
ly taken, and, Henry being a trusting 
and a not-too-bright husband, the affair 
quickly develops. It is, of course, in the 
passages describing some of the meet- 
ings of the two lovers, that Greene 
writes somewhat more explicitly than 
some readers would desire; but it can be 
said this early in the review that the 
mature, adult readers will not be trou- 
bled by these. It can also be said, of 
course, that this is not a book for adoles- 
cents. 

During the war an assignation at 
Bendrix’s apartment in London is inter- 
rupted by a V-bomb raid, in the course 
of which his house is struck and he 
himself injured. In the few moments 
after the bomb has landed, when Sarah 
believes that Bendrix has been killed, 
she turns, for the first time, explicitly 
to God, and vows to surrender him if 
only his life is spared—and so begins the 
process of her conversion (though pos- 
sibly this is a bad word to use, since it 
connotes a formalized turning to Cath- 
olicism, which does not happen here.) 

So Bendrix is renounced, his letters 
returned, his phone calls unanswered, 
and her life with Henry resumed, until, 
by a ruse, Bendrix reaches her by phone, 
when she is ill, suffering from a severe 
cold. Because he threatens to come to 
the house to take her away by force, 
Sarah flees to what has become her 
refuge—the ugly Catholic church near- 
by. Bendrix finds her there, and, in a 

(Continued on page 138) 
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THE PROGRESS 
OF THE LITURGY 


By Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B. 


A short history of the liturgical move- 
ment from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the pontificate of 
Pius X, which will introduce the 
reader to the men who initiated the 
movement and to the ideas which in- 
spired them. After defining the true 
liturgical movement and distinguish- 
ing it from Jansenism and the Enlight- 
enment, which are but falsehood and 
exaggeration, the author shows that 
the genuine movement is sane and 
vital, a characteristic of present-day 
Catholicism, and the chief antidote 
against laicism and the spirit of revolt 
against religion. $2.75 





THE SHIELD OF FAITH 


By Msgr. John K. Ryan and 
Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. 


This prayer book was designed ex- 
clusively for Catholic men and women 
in uniform. The problems and circum- 
stances peculiar to the life of soldiers, 
sailors, marines and air force men 
have been given priority in the selec- 
tion of the prayers, devotions and 
meditations included in this timely 
manual. Pocket-sized. $1.75 








ISAIAS: MAN OF IDEAS 
By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


In this work the statesman-saint of the 
Old Testament, and one of the great- 
est prophets of the Old Dispensation, 
emerges from the mist of sternness 
and bleakness that has for centuries 
obscured the true character of the 
man. The author’s fresh and original 
approach will arouse in his readers a 
lively interest in the heroes of the 
pre-Christian era. 


Paper $1.25 Cloth $2.25 


I'D GLADLY GO BACK 


By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 
Illustrated by Lloyd Ostendorf 


Spirited reminiscences of the child- 
hood and adolescence of a typical 
American boy growing into manhood. 
The time—the early years of this mad- 
cap century; the place — Brooklyn, 
New York. Father McGratty has cap- 
tured the essence of being young and 
has made the momentous events of 
childhood come as refreshingly alive 
as if they had happened yesterday. 


$2.75 








At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


GRAHAM GREENE 


(Continued from page 101) 


They influenced his earlier development 
as a novelist and continue to do so 
though the pruning that comes with 
maturity has very largely lopped off 
their overt manifestation. First, then, he 
was born in 1904. That means that he 
just missed serving in World War I, 
and that his immensely important for- 
mative years were placed in the 20’s of 
this century. His schooldays at Berk- 
hamsted and his student days at Bal- 
liol, Oxford, were passed against the 
background of those somewhat exotic 
times pictured, a little extravagantly per- 
haps, by Evelyn Waugh in Brideshead 
Revisited. And second, his apprentice- 
ship to writing was served on a local 
(Nottingham) newspaper and as a sub- 
editor to the London ‘Times; he con- 
tributed also to the Spectator. Through 
these he must have come in contact with 
those largely middle-class, slightly intel- 
lectual, rather solid and serious people 
who form the backbone of the British 
higher civil service and administrative 
grades, and from among whom are taken 
his most important characters in his two 
latest and greatest novels. 

But not all his characters, by any 
means, come from this class. Pinkie and 
his associates, the priest and the whole 
decor of The Power and the Glory, and 
some of the “entertainments” belong to 
another Greene, the wanderer on the 
face of the earth, the man who tramped 
through England in the guise of a hobo, 
as a real hobo, rather, when funds in 
early days were short. The Lawless 
Roads, his travel book about Mexico, re- 
flects this side, though by this time I 
imagine funds were no longer short; suc- 
cess was well on its way. The tra el 
books, the “entertainments,” reflect a 
different Greene than the serious novel- 
ist of The Heart of the Matter or The 
End of the Affair. Yet in both categories 
there is no doubt that he shows himself 
master of his craft. But such things we 
may take more or less for granted; there 
are others of greater importance in con- 
nection with Greene’s work. 

One, I believe, is the question which 
should be asked of all novelists. It is 
this: why do they write, and, though 
they will hardly answer it adequately, 
why do they write as they do. Greene 
in his essay The Lost Childhood has 
given more than one clue to be followed 


up by any reader who takes his Greene 
seriously. That essay requires poring 
over rather than rapid reading, but such 
treatment will yield results. He tells ys 
there of his discovery, at the age of 14, 
of Marjorie Bowen’s The Viper of 
Milan. “From that moment I began to 
write. All other possible futures slid 
away... . It was as if I had been sup- 
plied once and for all with a subject.” 
Why? Take away the romantic six. 
teenth century Italian stuff, the gor- 
geous dresses, the golden goblets, the 
swashbuckling assurance of the renais- 
sance period and was there anything 
left. There was, and the young Greene 
saw it. “As for Visconti Gin The Viper 
of Milan), with his beauty, his patience 
and his genius for evil, I had watched 
him pass by many a time in his black 
Sunday suit smelling of mothballs. . . . 
Goodness has only once found a perfect 
incarnation in a human body and never 
will again, but evil can always find a 
home there. Human nature is not black 
and white but black and grey. I read all 
that in The Viper of Milan and | 
looked round and saw that it was so.” 

And he found something else in the 
same book, another theme (and here we 
approach the essential Greene). From 
Marjorie Bowen’s book he discovered 
the pattern —“religion,” he remarks, 
“might later explain it to me in other 
terms, but the pattern was already there 
—perfect evil walking the world where 
perfect good can never walk again, and 
only the pendulum ensures that after all 
in the end justice is done.” 

“Religion might later explain it to me 
in other terms .. .” and of course it did, 
though the seeds were there even in 
those early days of adolescence. (Greene 
became a Catholic as a young provincial 
journalist in 1926). He is certainly in 
the forefront of novelists writing in 
English at the present time; he is, too, 
without doubt the leading English Cath- 
olic novelist. That statement raises 
straight away the therny question of the 
Catholic novel. ‘The very term shows a 
certain restriction of outlook which 
seems to postulate the rigid ghetto-like 
seclusion of a strange sect—one among 
many, each secure in its own safe back- 
water—and leads one to seek for, almost, 
a Protestant novel, a Mohammedan 
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The Children’s Novel: 
Romance or Mystery? 


By ED WILLOCK 


MAN can do a job much better if 

he is humble about it than if he 
is proud of it. I realize that this axiom 
runs counter to the current prescription 
that everyone should tank up period- 
ically on the fuel of self-esteem so that 
he will be quick on the start, fast on 
the straightaway and powerful on the 
hills. The nice thing about humility is 
that it prompts you to measure your 
contribution in the light of things that 
are greater. This is an educational proc- 
ess in that the greater is the measure 
of the lesser. Dignity is conferred from 
above, that is, from the same direction 
from whence criticism and modification 
come. All that comes from below is 
tribute. Tribute is fine at the end of the 
day and makes for relaxation before re- 
tiring, but it is of little benefit in the 
morning as you approach your job of 
work. 


Bookish people, that is to say pub- 
lishers, reviewers, book-sellers, and 
teachers—especially those who subscribe 
to the Reader’s Digest—are prone to an 
occupational disease which is symp- 
tomatic in its regarding current affairs 
(sometimes simply described as “life”) 
as merely the raw material for books. 
Life is a lovely maiden languishing in 
solitude awaiting the arrival of Prince 
Writer who will woo and marry her 
before a duly authorized publisher and 
their progeny will be the first and most 
lovely work of man: The Book. Writers, 
permitting the tail to wag the dog, often 
lack that suspicion of words which is 
proper to their trade and make the 
awful mistake of believing what is said 
about them. Once this vicious circle is 
complete society must accept a literature 
that is no longer an aid to living but a 
competitor. Under such circumstances 
reading is no longer an experience from 
which you emerge determined to wres- 
tle with reality but rather it becomes a 
Place of refuge and strength, refuge 
from the unresolved contingencies of 
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life, and the false strength that comes 
from vicarious heroics. 

Those who write novels for children, 
if they have succumbed to this form of 
vocational deception, it would be better 
that a Linotype machine be hung about 
their necks and that they be cast into 
a sea of ink than that they should re- 
ceive another royalty check. Books are 
not things with which parents should 
have to compete for the attention of 
their children. The measure of the good 
book for children is the degree to which 
it aids the good parent. The world of 
reality must retain its dominion over the 
world of make-believe. Despite the fact 
that so many of today’s youngsters have 
been confined to the concentration 
camps of urban playgrounds there is no 
excuse for novelists to issue them tickets 
to enchanted isles. The expedition of a 
Pied Piper is a one way trip. His may 
look like a generous gesture until twi- 
light comes and we discover that our 
children are no longer with us. 

At this point it may seem that I am 
taking a vicious kick at one of our most 
nostalgic memories. A picture that hangs 
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in many a hallway is that of a curly 
haired boy lying before the hearth, read- 
ing a book in the light of the fireplace. 
Etched into the shadows above him is 
a montage of pirate ships and treasure 
trove reminding us that Robert Louis 
Stevenson is at work, and junior is far 
away. Cherish this picture if you wish, 
but let’s be reminded at the same time 
that it was of this lad, when he achieved 
his years, that Hemingway remarked, 
“The modern man cannot be heroic at 
home.” If romance and adventure are 
inevitably related to things that lie far 
beyond the horizon, it is not surprising 
that in a book reading society the male 
members will divide themselves into 
two general categories: a few Richard 
Halliburtons and a mass of Walter Mit- 
tys. This fact does not disturb me half 
so much (nor should it disturb the 
Catholic fiction writer half so much) as 
the fact that Christianity as a way of 
life is an adventure which generally 
takes place at home. It is a mystery of 
the Present. It transforms the naturally 
ordinary into the supernaturally extra- 
ordinary. It is in this process of trans- 
formation that the novelist must play 
his part. 

Let’s, then, fasten our attention on 
this: the contribution of the Catholic 
writer in the field of juvenile fiction to 
the work of the Catholic parent. Re- 
stricting ourselves to this area we will 
not discuss A.B.C. primers or those nice 
colorful fantasys written for elementary 
graders. (Not that these couldn’t do 
with a certain amount of criticism, espe- 
cially those parochial school readers that 
use as background the lives of Sateve- 
post families with two children, one car, 
one dog, one cat, and a home in the 
suburbs, and who, at the same time, go 
to Mass on Sunday and say their eve- 
ning prayers!) Let’s also admit that the 
writer's is a contribution that cannot 
meet the needs of parents with the same 
methodical precision of a diaper service, 
and that the prime responsibility and 
most necessary rectification lies with the 
parent who selects specific books for 
specific children. 


It is of the essence that the writer for 
children should intimately know these 
youngsters as they are today and see 
them through the eyes of Christian par- 
ents. From this perspective certain facts 
become glaringly obvious, not the least 
of which is that the life of the average 
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American parent is insufferably stuffy 
especially by contrast with fictional per- 
sonages with which the child has be- 
come familiar, such as Hopalong Cas- 
sidy and Joan of Arc. 

This stuffiness is not merely the tradi- 
tional stable routine of family life as 
contrasted with the lives of heroes, but 
rather the comfort seeking semi-con- 
scious state of a people almost utterly 
secularized, bereft of spiritual vitality. 
It may be regrettable but it isn’t sur- 
prising that father’s prestige is some- 
what less impressive than that of the 
demi-gods of television and the comics. 

Obviously the writer alone cannot 
remedy this sociological problem but it 
does complicate his attempts to arouse 
an idealism in the young reader or to 
evoke in him an appetite for the good. 


Introducing the child into the blare and 


bluster of the Middle Ages to acquaint 
him with some mighty Christian hero 
serves only to heighten the contrast be- 
tween such magnificence and the petti- 
ness of his local environs. Unless the 
good held up for his affection, or the 
ideal set to be striven after, is in some 
way bound up with that which can be 
conceivably realized locally, then the 
child is not being educated. He is being 
encouraged in the vicious habit of es- 
cape reading. 

If it is true that insight and vision 
are prerequisites for the novelist, then 
the circumstances so described can be 
looked upon as a challenge. Since books 
do play a decisive role in the lives of 
modern youth, the writer can either 
speed up the process of secular decay 
or else add his share to that of those 
who are trying to re-inject into society 
the dynamic spirit of Christ. 

No formulae are at hand to guide the 
writer in this matter. If there were such 
guides, they could not be trusted. The 
writer must be engulfed in the spirit of 
Christian revival. He must be in touch 
with the various Catholic movements 
throughout the world which incarnate 
this spirit. He must have a competent 
charity in regard to his young readers, 
and the willingness to call them to the 
heroic task that destiny has assigned to 
them. I submit the few suggestions that 
follow as a father who is anxious to see 
books that complement the work of the 
Christian parent. Few of us have that 
special kind of poetic genius that can 
make the good appealing. We can esta- 
blish the discipline and set the example, 
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but it is hard for us to provoke the sense 
of wonder and mystery which are the 
proper attributes of the Christian vision. 
Good books could be helpful in this di- 


rection. 


Suppose we begin with the hopeful 
hypothesis that the inordinate concern 
with movies and television evidenced by 
so many children is due to the dullness 
and restrictedness of the modern family. 
(CI believe this is true.) If you are con- 
vinced, as so many parents are, that the 
worst evil of TV is not its subject mat- 
ter, but rather Cas the Pope has pointed 
out) its unilateral domination of the 
audience which encourages _lassitude 
and spectatorism, then any book that 
incites the child to invention and craft 
is a step in the right direction. Some 
fine books have been written onthe 
technique of hand-craft and self-recrea- 
tion, but these books only prescribe, 
they do not inspire. 


The Swiss Family Robinson de- 
pended for its undoubted appeal not 
wholly upon the exotic background of 
a shipwrecked family, but leaned most 
heavily upon the corporate ingenuity of 
a family coping with adverse circum- 
stances. There is a definite sociological 
trend discernable today in the direction 


of families and communities working 
corporately and ingeniously toward a 
common temporal salvation. Some of 
these are Christ inspired. All of them 
represent an aversion to hyper-individ- 
ualism on one hand and regimentation 
on the other. Knowledge of these move- 
ments coupled with the vision which 
animates them despite their humble be- 
ginnings, could provide the setting for 
many novels. The child could then leave 
his reading with a definite goal in view. 
It is not unlikely that a child so inspired 
could restore to his parents a vision 
which they might have lost somewhere 
along the way. Stories about families 
who, trusting in God, turn to ingenious 


devices to either escape poverty or se. 
cure an independence consonant with 
virtue would provide that transcendance 
of the ordinary so needed in today's 
world. 

Tales of modern Catholic militants jp 
battle scarred Europe are another likely 
possibility. If the writer can resist Holly. 
wood costuming and the romantic lore 
of The National Geographic, and em. 
phasize the travails and victories of q 
common Faith and a common human. 
ity, the young reader may regain a sense 
of history which is Christian. He may 
come to know a Church currently apos- 
tolic and catholic which embraces the 
globe, not excluding Main Street, USA. 
It has been young people, ten to twenty 
years of age, in Belgium, Austria, France 
and other countries, for the last half 
century, who have responded to the cry 
of the Church for militant Catholicism. 
Some of these people died for the Faith 
and are even being considered for bea- 
tification. All of them lived for the Faith 
under circumstances not unfamiliar to 
our own youth. These stories need tell- 
ing and they are provocative of imita- 
tion here in our own country. 

It is no compliment to Joan of Arc 
or to Edward Campion that they should 
be chosen for biography before those 
who have more recently lived the Faith. 
The preponderant concern with the 
called Age of Faith lends credence to 
the calumny that the Faith is dead, hav- 
ing left behind nothing but the faint 
trace of incense and the husks of gothic 
towers. 

Another comparatively unexplored 
avenue is that of our own hemisphere’ 
Catholic heritage. There are shrines 
worthy of pilgrimage right here in 
America. An American “Path to Rome’ 
might be written reminiscent of Belloc’s 
virile and joyous plodding along the 
paths of the saints. CYou see what I'm 
getting at: no mere nostalgia for things 
past, but a carrying over by present ac: 
tion of the past of the Church into the 
future!) The writer may excuse himself 
on the basis that he is a reporter, and 
when such inspiring pilgrimages occur, 
he will record them. To such an excuse 
I would answer that no Catholic writer 
can enjoy the luxury today of merely 
recording history—he must be making it. 
Christianity is entering a new phase 
We, and especially our youth, cannot 
rest in the past. Draw sustenance we 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Sociological Study of 
Average Catholic Parish 
SourHERN ParitsH (Volume I: Dynam- 
ics of a City Church), by Joseph H. 
Fichter, $.J. University of Chicago 
Press. 283 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


Father Fichter of Loyola University in 
New Orleans is a well known sociologist 
‘and this first volume of a planned se- 
ries of four, studying a typical Catholic 
parish, is a remarkable testimony to 
his thoroughness and diligence. The 
author's venture is the first in America. 
I know of parallel studies in France, 
Germany and Austria, but my memory 
does not serve me well enough to say 
whether or not they succeeded in being 
as coolly and justly moderate as Father 
Fichter and his helpers. 

With his staff he moved into a care- 
fully chosen average parish in the 
South, because he wanted to have a 
parish with a comparatively long tradi- 
tion. There is not one aspect of parish 
life which he misses, always careful to 
conceal all identities and leaving off 
where the interior life is concerned. The 
book is purely a report of facts, statistics 
and symptoms. Father Fichter unques- 
tioningly accepts our everyday Catholic- 
ism—the result of 20 centuries of leak- 
age and accrescence—as the classical 
measuring rod and applies it almost 
ruthlessly to his object of study. 


One priest, raised in this very parish 
under study, warned him that he would 
find a “hollow shell of Catholicism” and 
the author admits he subjected himself 
to “demands of patience and forbear- 
ance” while he analysed his figures and 
facts. That he can still say that he was 
animated by the “strong belief that the 
reintegration of modern western society, 
particularly on the American scene, can 
take place only through the agency of 
Christianity in the form of the Roman 
Catholic Church” and that its parishes 
are the “most likely sociological factor” 
to accomplish this, shows a belief strong 
enough to move mountains. If this is 
the average agency to gather the stray- 
ing world into the fold of God, and 
there is a suspicion that it is more aver- 
age than we like to admit, then God 
help us! 
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The book in its own calm way is as 
depressing as Studs Lonigan or Paul 
Blanshard’s vicious diatribes. The image 
of a Chicago parish given by Farrell 
finds here an almost statistical confirma- 
tion. The facts and figures will adorn 
Blanshard’s next work. And yet should 
we wish that Father Fichter ought to 
have circulated his findings in confiden- 
tial reports only to the hierarchy, in- 
stead of publishing them in a sociolog- 
ical series? My answer is an unquali- 
fied: no. These facts are suspected by 
outsiders and by many a bishop, priest 
and layman. We have refused to be- 
lieve them, when our enemies told us 
so. Now that a competent priest and 
scholar presents the facts, we may finally 
listen, beat our breasts and attempt to 
remedy the appalling mediocrity and 
un-relieved drabness of the “average” 
parish. This book is a must for reading 
and discussion among the clergy, sem- 
inarians and lay leaders. 


Neither the author nor his readers 
will like my reference to the sordid 
novel of Farrell in connection with a 
serious and charitable book like Father 
Fichter’s. But anyone who read _ the 
much over-rated Studs Lonigan or 
Harry Sylvester’s novels can clearly see 
the image drawn of the church, the 
clergy, the pious, the young in a drab 
gray that makes you sick at heart. After 
those novels this sociological study reads 
like a sad confirmation. 


Father Fichter and his team see a 
great deal of good, hidden and open. He 
is very generous in applying the term 
spirituality and sees it, for example, 
guaranteed by frequent reception of the 
sacraments by parishioners and by the 
graciousness and regularity of the serv- 
ice given by the clergy and religious. 
In his charity he is willing to interpret 
every favorable symptom for the best. 
But he leaves the reader doubtful, at 
least this one. The Catholic Action 
movement, the liturgical movement, the 
awareness of “practicing Catholics” who 
are not “Christians” in the best sense 
of the term make it hard to believe that 
this parish would be able to reintegrate 
its assigned part of the western world 
even if its present facilities were ful- 


filled 100 per cent. The French are 


aware of this, when they demand struc- 
tural reform, not stepping up of exist- 
ing methods. Intellectually—an aspect 
scarcely touched in this case study—as 
well as spiritually the place is simply in 
the doldrums and even the touchingly 
eager and conscientious youngest curate 
seems to accept it all unquestioningly. 
As far as I can see this book is a bomb- 
shell, gently laid down in the midst of 
a smug Catholicism; that bombshell may 
blow up any moment now or later. 


I read my copy of the book from 
cover to cover wishing the author did 
not have to waste his time with minute 
descriptions of every day rites and per- 
formances (which he has to do for non- 
Catholic readers). There is hardly a 
page which does not call for comment. 
It is curious to read that in the author’s 
mind Christmas is a higher feast than 
Easter and to see him astonished that 
the parishioners belie this erroneous as- 
sumption in their deeds. The parishion- 
ers happen to be right. It is strange to 
see him give the same evaluation to 
liturgical rites of significant beauty and 
their rather paltry substitutes of the 
“popular” variety. One is appalled by 
the following quotations. At the Holy 
Hour in the Stadium, presided over by 
the Bishop, “the Negroes were segre- 
gated. .. . The bands . . . marched in 
and the people rose to respect the Amer- 
ican flag as each band passed except 
when the bands from the Negro schools 
passed” (Cp. 74). “The Knights of St. 
Peter Claver, a Catholic order for Negro 
laymen similar to the Knights of Colum- 
bus, were not present in this procession” 
(p. 75). The author clearly disapproves 
of these things, and ought to be con- 
gratulated for his veracity and courage. 
But this and other samples, too frequent 
to be quoted, make one wish for greater 
scepticism in the use of words of praise 
and approval for the Christian achieve- 
ment of the parishioners. 


In the final chapter Father Fichter 
tabulates the results of a “poll” of se- 
lected groups of parishioners. There are 
two sets of questions: the first “author- 
itative,” i.e., on subjects on which a pro- 
fessing Catholic ought to have no “opin- 
ions” but orthodox ones, and the second 
on matters of “permissible differences 
of opinion,” although deeply Christian 
thinking would make one answer im- 
perative for all. The result is enlighten- 
ing and depressing. In the first category 
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are such matters as euthanasia, divorce, 
hell, a personal devil and Catholic 
schooling. The second set is on rhythm, 
birth control and mixed marriage and, 
still further removed, on Christian views 
of civic duties, unions, housing, the 
atom bomb, interracial relations and 
church discipline. Disregarding the au- 
thor’s careful and charitable analysis, 
we simply quote here that the score of 
correct and acceptable answers from 
this rather select group is 56.98 per cent, 
“in other words, they are somewhat bet- 
ter than ‘half-Catholic’ in their think- 
ing... . We may conclude . . . that the 
religious observance of parishioners cor- 
responds roughly with their religious 
thinking.” The author also observes that 
the 43 per cent error is commonly found 
where the personal convenience and 
prejudice of the parishioners are in- 
volved. .. . 

When the remaining three volumes 
of this series will be completed Amer- 
ican Catholicism will have its first scien- 
tific and scholarly analysis of its failures 
and successes. The quality, the earnest- 
ness and honesty of this first volume are 
a great promise. Seen against this back- 
ground, a background of shrinkage of 
great values behind a facade of smooth 
efficiency, there is indeed cause for 
alarm. Whether any single reform move- 
ment of the existing ones or all of them 
together can reverse the tide, or stop the 
erosion and rebuild the land is a grave 
question. Here, I feel, the author is too 
optimistic. The doom that hangs threat- 
eningly over this study can only be 
averted by the “portentum” of a com- 
plete rebirth from the source. 


Wit and Irony 

How to Protect YoursELF AGAINST 
WoMeEN AND Oruer VicissiTuDEs, by 
Charles W. Morton. Lippincott. 232 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


In his witty and ironic way, Charles W. 
Morton, Associate Editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly has plenty to say on a great 
many subjects in How to Protect Your- 
self Against Women and Other Vicis- 
situdes. He dances from a recipe for 
cooking roast beef to the good old days 
to motoring in Boston. He also expresses 
his sentiments on such items as party 
punch, Washington reporters and manu- 
script reading. His exaggerated recount- 
ing of the mother of the bride’s 15 to 20 
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Illustration by Alice Caddy for “Children of Noah’ 


year quest for prospective—and contribut- 
ing—guests for an off-spring’s wedding 
is a funny but true model of the antics 
engaged in by those who engineer what 
they consider merely a sentimental so- 
cial affair. 

Mr. Morton’s “philosophy” mourns 
the idea of parental guidance in chil- 
dren’s reading. His advocacy of untram- 
meled and undirected reading for a child 
is an unfortunate example of his secu- 
laristic thinking. 

This collection of trivia provides con- 
stant chuckles. At the same time, a dis- 
cerning reader will gloat over the fun 
the author pokes at several almost uni- 
versal pretensions. 


Spies and Spying 

Epics oF Espronace, by Bernard New- 
man. Philosophical Library. 270 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


In this volume on spies and spying, 
Bernard Newman, an Englishman, states 
that the nations of the world are spend- 
ing close to a billion dollars a year on 
espionage. He appeals for the demobil- 
ization of spies, which would not only 
save impoverished humanity from this 
expense, but would take us more than 
half way to universal peace. 


The author has had vast experience 
in secret service and had access to the 
best sources. As a result, he has set 
down a most amazing story of the suc- 
cess and failure of prying into the se- 
crets of the world’s governments. 

Comparing the different countries as 
to efficiency in spying, the author is con- 


vincing in his assurances that the Krem- 
lin is the least competent, while Ger. 
many was superior to all the other 
powers. 


Stories of Rivermen 
On the Mississippi 
CuitprEN OF Noan, by Ben Lucian 
Burman. Messner. 232 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Olga Peterson 
Mark Twain must feel that the legend 
of the Mississippi is in good hands 
since Ben Burman staked out his lit 
erary claim. His stories of men who 
run the shantyboats, showboats, steam: 
boats, prove that the glamorous legend 
of the river is still alive and kicking. 
Maybe the author burnishes the watery 
halo a little, and maybe life on the river 
is less romantic than it seems, but who 
cares whether these stories require 2 
sworn affidavit? As entertainment they 
are perfect. And artistically speaking, 
they are true, as tall tales very often are. 


Many of the Mississippi rivermen are 
of the same stock as the Southern moun 
taineers and share their virtues of rug 
gedness, independence, resourcefulnes 
and genuine kindliness. The uncramped 
freedom of life on the riverboats may 
well develop the individuality tha 
stamps the characters of Ben Burman’ 
book. Herein lies the charm of Chil 
dren of Noah for those of us who have 
lived in more conventional surrounding 
Cities breed Milquetoasts, and most 
us who have grown up in cities cam 
identify within us a drop of Milque 
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toast blood. The children of Noan are 
men as they might be—even ourselves 
given the opportunity. 

This is not to say that these are stories 
with a moral. Ben Burman is a good re- 

rter who recounts what he sees and 
hears faithfully and with a minimum of 
interpretation. Most of the pieces in this 
book are factual but they include one 
short story and some ballads in a sec- 
tion devoted to Kentucky mountaineers. 
There is little relation between this sec- 
tion and the rest of the book, but it 
makes a welcome bonus. 

The pencil drawings by Alice Caddy 


are excellent. 


Basic Changes 
In Middle Class 
Wurtz Cotxar, by C. Wright Mills. 

Oxford University Press. 378 pp. 

$5.00. 

Reviewed by Doris Duffy Boyle 
C. Wright Mills, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Columbia University, has 
written extensively on the American 
middle class. This social psychologist 
maintains that one must look to the 
white collar world for much that is char- 
acteristic of twentieth century society. 
The future direction of that society will 
depend heavily on the new middle class 
of managers, technicians, salesmen, sec- 
retaries and clerks of every description. 
It is important, therefore, to understand 
the psychology of such a large segment 
of the populace. 

The old middle classes were based on 
a wide distribution of property owner- 
ship in land and in small urban business 
enterprises. There existed a close link- 
age between work, property, income and 
status. Such a system was conducive to 
freedom and security. 

Over the past 100 years the United 
States has been transformed from a na- 
tion of small capitalists to one with a 
large new middle class of hired em- 
ployees. This work is an attempt to por- 
tray this new group and in so doing to 
show that their situation is symbolic of 
modern society as a whole. 

The author leans heavily on the re- 
searches of other social scientists. He is 
primarily a reporter describing things as 
they are. It would be interesting to have 
his views on the same subjects as he 
thinks they should be. Dr. Mills’ study 
taises fundamental questions for the so- 
cial philosopher and the educator. The 
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chapters on work, status and success are 
stimulating and provocative. 

All of the book, and particularly the 
section on white-collar unionism, will be 
valuable for the student of labor prob- 
lems and industrial sociology. 


Need for “Rationalism” 

In the World Today 

Tue Revort Acainst Reason, by Ar- 
nold Lunn. Sheed & Ward. 273 pp. 
$3.25. 
Reviewed by Beatrice H. Zedler 


The plight of the modern world, Lunn 
says, results from a revolt against reason. 
Twenty years ago when he wrote The 
Flight from Reason, some atheists, as 
well as Christians, appealed to reason to 
defend their respective positions. But 
atheists today have chosen instead to in- 
vent pretexts for not arguing. In this re- 
vised and expanded form of his earlier 
book Lunn shows how modern “scien- 
tism” has abandoned reason and objec- 
tive evidence and has rested its case on 
faith in illicit assumptions. 

The early chapters trace the historical 
background of the problem of faith and 
reason. They describe the Church’s con- 
demnation of fideism; the age of reason, 
i.e., the age of St. Albert and St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and the intense fideism of 
Luther for whom reason was only “the 
devil’s whore.” But the main work of 
the book is to present, in contrast to the 
Church’s respect for reason and truth, 
the unscientific attitude of some mod- 





Arnold Lunn: Resents the theft of a word 


ern pretenders to science, especially some 
of the Darwinists, Marxists, Behaviorists, 
Freudianists and Logical Positivists. 
Lunn shows not only that each group 
accepts, with blind faith, unsupported 
and sometimes fantastic assumptions, but 
also that each is busily engaged in saw- 
ing away the branch on which it is sit- 
ting. If, for example, Behaviorists are 
right in calling thought a mechanical by- 
product of muscular acts, then Behavior- 
ism itself has no meaning. 

The only jarring note in this well- 
written, popular book is the reference 
to Catholicism as “a rationalistic reli- 
gion.” Lunn resents the theft of the good 
word, “rationalism,” and wishes to re- 
store it to Christians. His aim is clear, 
but a few paragraphs explaining his own 
use of the term might not be enough to 
shake it free from its historical connota- 
tions. Lunn himself is aware of the need 
of faith and of the limitations of reason, 
yet in spite of his careful precautions, 
repeated reference to “the rationalism of 
Christianity” can be misleading. 

But his main thesis is sound: The 
modern world must return to reason or 
perish, for the return to right reason im- 
plies a return to God. 


The Victorian Age: 
Vital and Influential 
Tue Victorian TEMPER, by Jerome 


Hamilton Buckley. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 282 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


The distinguished French scholar, Louis 
Cazamian, once wrote, “When the 
ephemeral injustice of reaction has spent 
itself, the Victorian Age will probably 
come to be looked upon as the most 
powerful and the greatest among all the 
periods of English culture.” Most schol- 
ars already agree that the literature of 
this period ranks second only to that of 
the Elizabethan age, as they will also 
agree that The Victorian Temper is a 
valuable addition to Victorian scholar- 
ship. 

The literature of this period, mostly 
didactic, moral and purposeful, was 
probably more intimately related to the 
life and thought of the time than that 
of any other period of English history. 
An understanding of the literature de- 
pends, therefore, upon a considerable 
knowledge of the age itself. The social 
and esthetic milieu in which the Vic- 
torians worked, the sanctions that under- 
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lay their norms of judgment, and the 
forces that helped shape their creative 
expression are Professor Buckley’s con- 
tribution. 

Much is familiar, but the presentation 
is fresh with no detailed analyses of thé 
major figures of the period (readily avail- 
able elsewhere) cluttering up this work. 
Instead, a relatively few centers of lit- 
erary influence—Carlyle, Tennyson, Rus- 
kin, Morris, Oscar Wilde, for instance— 
serve as springboards for discussions 
which embrace a number of the move- 
ments, leagues, and coteries that lent an 
unusual vitality to the whole Victorian 
background. 

The Victorian Temper, neither an in- 
tellectual history nor an ordered survey 
of Victorian letters, is still a brilliant 
piece of scholarship, well written, excel- 
lently footnoted and indexed. 


The Jewish People 


Tue Macic Peopte, by Arland Ussher. 
Devin-Adair. 177 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


In childhood Mr. Ussher read the Old 
Testament, More recently he re-read it 
“for the purpose of writing this chap- 
ter.” Undeterred by any feeling of schol- 
arly incompetence, he can write of the 
“angry moralizing of the Prophets,” the 
“lack of humanity,” and “patriots and 
heroes too conscious of having God on 
their side to win our complete sym- 
pathy.” He can reflect that “monotheism 
is apt to seem to us today an oppressive 
over-simplification.” 

When a writer thus sees the Old 
Testament it is not surprising to find 
distortions in his observations of the 
New. In his chapter on “The Messiah” 
Mr. Ussher denies Christ’s divinity and 
his impeccability. 

In the latter part of this work about 
the Jewish people the author deals with 
anti-Semitism. Here, amid a great deal 
of nonsense, he says some things that 
are arresting and a few that are true. 
A writer, however, who describes him- 
self sometimes as British and sometimes 
as Irish is too unrestrained by the 
shackles of definition to be contained 
within the rational limitations of this or 
any other subject 

Mr. Ussher proclaims his intellectual 
indebtedness to the modern German 
philosophers and his book has the value 
of unconsciously reducing some of their 
premises to absurdity. 
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Armchair Traveller’s 
Journey to Palestine 
Tue Catuoric SHRINES OF THE HoLy 
Lanp, by the Very Rev. Paschal Kin- 
sel and the Rev. Leonar Henry with 
photographs by Alfred Wagg. Farrar, 
Straus and Young. 200 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 
The Holy Places of Palestine are still as 
fascinating to modern Christians as they 
were to early pilgrims and medieval 
knights. Memories of Our Divine Lord's 
sojourn on earth cling closely to them, 
the prayers of millions of devout wor- 
shipers have echoed around their altars, 
the blood of martyrs and crusaders tes- 
tify to their worth. Catholic piety has 





Illustration from “Catholic 

Shrines of the Holy Land” 
erected stately monuments on every site, 
which Franciscan vigilance has guarded 
for centuries. 

Yet only the privileged few can ac- 
tually visit them; the vast majority must 
content themselves with seeing them 
through picture-books, or read about 
them in guide-books. Since recent events 
in Palestine have made startling changes 
in cities and on country-sides, and beau- 
tiful new shrines have been erected in 
our own days, this charming volume of 
illustrations is most welcome. It sets be- 
fore us the improvements of late years 
in photographic panorama, and explains 
in word and picture the modern celebra- 
tions of Christmas and Holy Week. The 
text accompanying the pictures is inter- 
estingly written, and since the author 





lived and labored in Palestine, he know 
whereof he writes. 


Without wishing to detract from th 


value of the book, I would like to poi 
out a few inaccuracies that occur in th 
text. The “wailing wall,” sacred to th 
Jews, was-never “part of the outer wal 
of Solomon’s Temple,” but was a retai. 
ing wall, built by King Herod, to e. 
large the Temple area Cp. 39). The larg 
rock, in the Moslem shrine, considered 
as part of the altar of-burnt offering 
may have been used as such from th 
days of David or Solomon, but scarcely 
“from the time of Abraham” (p. 49) 
What is said on page 58 about Constay. 
tine causing the first basilica to be buil 
at Nazareth is not based on solid trad: 
tion. The statements made on page ]§) 
regarding the cenacle sound a bit naiye 
The bibliography, too, omits several out 
standing travel-books on the Holy Land 


Popular History 

Of Ancient Egypt 

Tue Lost Puaroaus, by Leonard Cit 
trell. Philosophical Library. 256 pp, 
$6.00. 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
Do you find it hard to remember date’ 
Do dynasties confuse you? Then yo 
have been waiting for Mr. Cottrell. He 
deals with 30 dynasties, 34 centuries, and 
rulers with names like Psammeticus—yel 
does it in such a way that your mind wil 
remain clear. 

He is a pleasant, gentlemanly writer 
with a taste for illustration, a thorough 
knowledge of his subject and a flair fu 
the elimination of non-essentials. The 
good popular historian tells a wide aud: 
ence what the professionals agree is true. 
Mr. Cottrell does this successfully and 
entertainingly. Wars and revolutions he 
leaves to others; he concentrates on daily 
life, human traits, what made the An 
cient Egyptians what they were, and the 
why and wherefore of the monuments 
which moderns behold with awe. 

Writing of any other ancient country 
notable for its surviving monuments 
such as Cambodia or Mexico, Mr. Cot 
trell would have turned out an almos 
perfect book. As it is there are only two 
or three passages which will be objet 
tionable to a Christian reader, mindfil 
of Ancient Egypt as part of the Bibl 
narrative. 

Apparently Egyptology’s future ® 
dark. Without wealthy patrons 
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falters, while hope for government sup- 
port is feeble. No doubt it was not un- 
providential that two generations of toil 
and great expense showed us an Egypt 
that was precisely what the Old Testa- 
ment said it was. Now the wealth has 
gone, the work is ceasing, the water- 
level of the Delta is rising, and much 
will soon be lost and more destroyed. 
And the ancient gods will recede into 
the underworld from whence they came. 


Return to Scene of 

Wartime Internment 

Wuarte Man Returns, by Agnes New- 
ton Keith. Atlantic: Little, Brown. 

310 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 
Readers familiar with Three Came 
Home will welcome Agnes Newton 
Keith’s latest book, White Man Returns. 
It is an account of the Keith family’s 
return to Borneo where Mr. Keith has 
been recalled by the British government 
to help in the restoration of the colony. 
It was here, during the war, that the 
author and her little son had been in- 
terned in a prison camp by the Japanese 
when they occupied the island. 


Mrs. Keith has a keen, reflective in- 
telligence, a subtle sense of humor and 
a deep sense of man’s inherent dignity. 
A journal written by her, therefore, is 
especially interesting. Besides, she writes 
exceptionally well. She has not the deli- 
cate, poetic toueh of Anne Lindbergh 
who has written journals somewhat simi- 
lar, but she writes with vividness and 
strength. The reader can almost feel the 
sting of the leeches in the jungle; he al- 
most knows the natives of whom Mrs. 
Keith writes with genuine sympathy. 


Having suffered the tortures of war, 
she pleads for understanding of one’s 
fellow man. She understands and prac- 
tices this brotherhood of all men, but 
she fails to see that for it to endure it 
must be rooted in love of God which 
alone can provide sufficient motivation 
to love man when he is an enemy or to 
provide a strong moral code. There is no 
implication of a divine plan for the uni- 
verse, which alone can provide a com- 
mon basis for brotherhood. Mrs. Keith’s 
thinking, therefore, falls short; it is hu- 
manitarian. She advocates birth control 
to eliminate excess population because 
she believes this to be a major cause of 


war. Throughout the book there is a 
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polite tipping of the hat ‘to Christianity 
but there is no Christ. In speaking of 
Him, she classes Him with Ghandi. 
Besides this genuine interest in man- 
kind, the author, married to a govern- 
ment official of a British colony, is deeply 
interested in the British Empire. Aware 
that the basic issue in Asia is freeing it 
of non-Asiatic influence, she believes 
that these people are totally unprepared 
to rule themselves. Until they can be 
educated to self-government, she con- 
cludes that they receive the greatest ben- 
efit by being part of the British Empire. 
There is nothing new in this conclusion, 
but that is not to say that it is not sound. 
Despite needlessly vulgar passages and 
an occasionally scmewhat self-righteous 





Jacket design by Jon 
Gnagy for “Notre Dame” 


tone, White Man Returns is pleasant 
reading, chiefly because it is very good 
writing. 


Communism and Religion 

Tue Communist War on RELIGION, 
by Gary MacEoin. Devin-Adair. 264 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


Russian communism is dedicated to the 
annihilation of religion—all religions. 
Controlling 14 million square miles of 
territory in each and every added satel- 
lite country since 1917, the Kremlin has 
viciously enforced its system of material- 
istic terrorism. 

The author of this book has proved 
beyond question the inhumanity of com- 


munism, begun in Russia and continued 
in the territories annexed, without the 
least consideration for any of the basic 
principles of civilization. 

In the matter of religious persecution 
nothing in history is comparable to the 
philosophy of Russian communism to- 
day. Christianity has survived all at- 
tempts to destroy it, but previous to this 
century no attempt was made to com- 
pletely destroy evéry religious, intellec- 
tual and political body other than those 
of the would-be conqueror. 

Gary MacEoin has outlined with ac- 
curacy the system now prevailing in 
each of the 12 satellite countries, a sys- 
tem imposed by violence and maintained 
by violence. The Kremlin’s demoniacal 
crusade has sacrificed millions of lives— 
no price is too high to pay to destroy 
“the religions that are the organs of re- 
actionaries who exploit the working 
class.” 

The anti-communist vote at San Fran- 
cisco was a manifestation of the grow- 
ing belief that communism, wherever it 
appears, rejects the standard values of 
right and wrong. 


Within the Shadows 


Of the Golden Dome 
Notre Dame, by Richard Sullivan. 
Holt. 243 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


There is a warmth, a richness in this , 


story that could come only from the 
heartfelt experience of a man who is an 
actual part of what he writes about. Mr. 
Sullivan has skillfully blended personal 
impressions with certain historical facts 
to give us the story of the University 
of Notre Dame. 


You're not taken across the campus on 
a conducted tour, nor into the library to 
read the chronological record of the de- 
velopment of the university. Instead, you 
accompany students and teachers to 
classes, to the Grotto, or to lunch, learn- 
ing about their routines and traditions. 
You not only meet prominent figures like 
Fathers Sorin and Badin, and Knute 
Rockne, but are brought into the com- 
pany of Lobund scientists, Brothers who 
man the university fire engines, main- 
tenance men and others who are less 
spectacular but equally necessary parts 
of Notre Dame. 


Sullivan does not overwork the im- 
portance of religion at Notre Dame, but 
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New Books 





SAINT CLARE OF ASSISI 
By Nesta de Robeck 


A vivid biographical picture of the 
first woman to follow St. Francis in 
his pursuit of sanctity through pov- 
erty, told with rich historical back- 
ground. . $3.50 


FIRE IN THE RAIN 
By the Rev. William L. Doty 


Delightful irony marks this novel 
about a young assistant priest who 
becomes concerned about his own lack 
of zeal. A dramatic story with warm, 
human parish scenes. $2.75 


TOTAL EMPIRE 
By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 


The regent of the Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown University pre- 
sents “a compact exposition of Com- 
munist policy and doctrine.”’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. $3.50 


THE GREAT DISCIPLE 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By W. B. Ready 


Amazing characters move through 
these eighteen short stories of love 
and sports, heroism, patriotism, adven- 
ture, and legend .. . by an American 
author of rare talent. $2.50 


DAN ENGLAND AND 
THE NOONDAY DEVIL 


By Myles Connolly 


By the well-known author of Mr. 
Blue, here is another novel about a 
man who lived more joyously than 
others and how he overcame his par- 
ticular “noonday devil.” $2.50 


THE INTERIOR LIFE OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


By Martin Grabmann 


A study of the spirituality of the great 
theologian by one of the foremost 
authorities on St. Thomas, $2.75 


MY RUSSIAN 
YESTERDAYS 


By Catherine de Hueck Doherty 


The dynamic founder of Friendship 
House recaptures homey rural scenes 
of the Russia she knew to show the 
Russians’ deep faith that communism 
can never destroy. $2.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


411 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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its prevalence and influence are aptly 
presented in his story. It is shown as 
important and necessary in the lives of 
the thousands of men who live within 
the shadows of the Golden Dome. 

The devotion of Notre Dame men to 
the Blessed Virgin is presented without 
any driveling sentimentality. Sullivan’s 
treatment will serve as a cogent explana- 
tion to those who don’t seem to quite 
understand this devotion to Our Lady, 
and who don’t quite understand that to 
most of these men the statue atop the 
dome of the Administration Building 
symbolizes more than the goal posts at 
either end-of the football stadium. 

It is a quite widely known fact that 
a game called football is played at Notre 
Dame. To this Mr. Sullivan readily ad- 
mits, but his report does not read exactly 
like an October issue of a midwestern 
newspaper. In this book you won't find 
the number of touchdowns scored by the 
Four Horsemen, or the score of the ’46 
Army game. But you will see football 
presented in its proportionate importance 
in the entire picture of Notre Dame. 


Government Aids Industry 

In Early Years of RFC 

Firty Brtion Do tars, by Jesse H. 
Jones with Edward Angly. Macmillan. 
631 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


As an antidote to the current contro- 
versy over the management of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation (per- 
haps the world’s largest lending agency), 
this inside story of the first 13 years of 
its life—a great part of them under Jesse 
Jones’ chairmanship—is a document in- 
dicating that government did help eco- 
nomic recovery through a group of up- 
right men of good purpose. 

The first job of the RFC, after its 
being signed into law early in 1932 by 
President Hoover, was to fight the Great 
Depression. Mr. Jones was on the origi- 
nal Board of Directors. The RFC lost no 
time in lending money to banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, agricultural 
and other interests so as to resurrect 
a decomposed business and financial 
world. Size or the lack of it presented 
no obstacle if a concern or individual 
was worthy. The loans, on the whole, 
were successful and were repaid. 

Although the RFC loaned nothing to 
churches, Jesse Jones pointed out a log- 
ical and even spiritual path for a Cath- 





olic »rchbishop to utilize in lifting hig 
21 million dollar archdiocesan debt. 

About the most erratic scheme Roose. 
velt had Jones handle was the attempted 
purchase of the Empire State building 
as a single center for federal offices jp 
New York City. 

Part I of Fifty Billion Dollars is de. 
voted to conquering the memorable bug- 
ness slump, but it tells, too, of Jones 
relations with the Roosevelts, cabinet 
members and Truman. Jones does not 
fail to call FDR’s bluff in claiming credit 
for the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor 
poration which Roosevelt opposed both 
before and after assuming ofhce. 

The years of preparedness and war, 
with almost limitless powers for the 
RFC, take up the remainder of the 
book. This section is dull reading (it 
deals mostly with stockpiling of war ma- 
terials) even though it is enlivened by 
the feud between Jones and Henry Wal- 
lace whom, Jones says, Roosevelt was 
bent on having as his successor. 

Thoughtful readers cannot fail to 
visualize the catastrophe that would en- 
gulf the country if communists or other 
subversive agents had been—or ever 
would be—in control of so powerful a 
government arm. 

Fifty Billion Dollars is well docu 
mented and indexed. Its primary appeal 
will be to students of government and 
economics; the general reader may not 
appreciate the technicalities and manew- 
vers of high finance. 


Wild Life Conservation 

FaLL OF THE Sparrow, by Jay Wil 
liams. Oxford University Press. 158 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph Semrad 


It is common knowledge that certain 
species of animals are disappearing from 
the earth at an alarming rate. There are 
various factors responsible for the anni 
hilation of the organisms: predatory ani: 
mals, changes in climate, food shortages, 
etc., but the destruction caused by man, 
while in some instances inadvertant, is 
appalling. 

The author shows how fads and styles 
have led to the reduction in numbers of 
many birds and small animals, even to 
the extinction of some. Styles call for 4 
certain plumage on hats, and furs ate 
always in demand. The more expensive 
the fur or feather the more greedy is 
man, and there follows a wholesale 
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daughter of certain animals. In the con- 
quest of various areas man has killed 
many mammals and birds for food, eat- 
ing little but wasting much. 

The author also illustrates what may 
happen when one human culture is 
forced upon another. He describes the 
effect of European life upon the Tas- 
manians and shows how their number 
was reduced until the last member of 
the tribe died in 1876. He also touches 
upon the fate of the American Indian. 

Throughout the book are indications 
of what is being done to preserve the 
wild life of America. President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908 started the first nation 
wide program for the protection and 
conservation of American wild life. The 
author indicates the contributions made 
by the National Audubon Society, the 
Izaak Walton League and other clubs 
and magazines. 


Lopsided Presentation 

Of United Nations 

Tue Unrrep Nations AND Power Po t- 
irics, by John MacLaurin. Harper. 
458 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Martin M. McLaughlin 


The most charitable view of the book 
under review here is that its author, 
whom the jacket describes as “an edu- 
cator and statesman who has worked 
inside the UN,” has been greatly dis- 
illusioned by the persistence of power 
politics in the nations which have sup- 
posedly repudiated them. Mr. MacLau- 
rin‘s aim is to throw some light on the 
operations of the United Nations by the 
use of examples taken from the debates 
and resolutions of each of its major con- 
stituent bodies. He succeeds in present- 
ing a fair picture of these operations in 
a prosaic volume which gives evidence 
of painstaking documentation and great 
alertness during the sessions of General 
Assembly, Security Council, etc. 

Mr. MacLaurin is vigorously opposed 
to the cold war, which he believes has 
hamstrung the United Nations; since he 
is passionately devoted to the UN, he is 
particularly hard on the nations which 
have by their intransigence precipitated 
this cold war. He is much more severe, 
however, on the United States and the 
United Kingdom than a balanced pres- 
entation would warrant. He devotes the 
bulk of his book and selects his exam- 
ples with an eye to showing up the 
hypocrisy, weakness, cynicism, and gen- 
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eral unpleasantness of the Western pow- 
ers. His heroes are the little nations, 
especially those who consistently refuse 
to associate themselves in votes with the 
US-UK combination. For the Soviet 
Union he has only words of regret that 
their policies should be so provocative, 
and the obstructionism of Soviet spokes- 
men is underplayed throughout. 

In certain academic and intellectual 
circles there is a cult of “objectivity” in 
the presentation of the kind of material 
in this book. It consists in balancing the 
evil of, for example, the United States 
against the evil of the Soviet Union— 
slave labor in Russia with segregation in 
the South, the “iron curtain” with re- 
strictive immigration policies, Soviet con- 
trol of expression with American inves- 
tigations. 

The trouble with this practice is that 
one frequently ends up by shifting the 
balance in favor of the USSR. This, it 
would seem, has happened to Mr. Mac- 
Laurin. If one adds to this the thought 
that Mr. MacLaurin appears to have no 
conception of the real significance of in- 
ternational communism, the reader can- 
not avoid the impression that the whole 
truth is not being. presented. 

It is to be admitted and regretted that 
the policies of this country have not at 
all times been either wise or moral. But 
to imply that they have been consistently 
both unwise and immoral Cif not malici- 
ous) is to falsify; and to present this 
total implication in the framework of an 
explanation of the United Nations is to 
perform a rather questionable service to 
the reader whom the author describes 
as “the layman.” 


Mexican Jungle 
Quest For THE Lost Crry, by Dana 
and Ginger Lamb. Harper. 340 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 
To share in amazing adventures travel 
with Dana and Ginger Lamb in their 
quest for the Lost City near the Mexico- 
Guatemala border. Trained scientists 
and intrepid adventurers, they will not 
be stopped in their search for the ancient 
Mayan city. In spite of three heart- 
breaking defeats in their ten-year proj- 
ect, success attends~them at the end. 
Their discoveries are of immense value 
to archaeologists and map-makers, since 
they traversed territory hitherto un- 
known to present day civilization. 


Wherever they went, the Lambs, civil- 
izations’ ambassadors, approached the 
peoples in friendly spirit, evoking, ex- 
cept on one occasion, like conduct. “Pov- 
erty, we discovered, was not so much 
the condition of a man’s home so much 
as it was the condition of his heart.” 
Everywhere. they were met and over- 
come by the tremendous traditional hos- 
pitality of Mexico. 

The obstacles they overcame were 
numerous: extreme thirst, a broken an- 
kle, a seemingly insuperable wall of 
mountains, recurring malaria and mil- 
lions of crawling, flying, stinging in- 
sects. Against some of these jungle ter- 
rors they had immunized themselves by 
their 1000-mile hike down the western 
coast of Mexico. 

Catholics will wish that the Lambs 
understood the difference between the 
Mexicans’ complete day-to-day confi- 
dence in the providence of God and 
what appears to be fatalism. 

The Lambs did a marvelous piece of 
work, and they have told of it superbly. 


Career Diplomat Views 

American Foreign Policy 

American Drptomacy 1900-1950, by 
George F. Kennan. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 146 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


George F. Kennan was for 25 years a 
career diplomat and professional student 
of international affairs, especially Amer- 
ican-Russian affairs. Recently at Chicago 
University he delivered six lectures on 
American foreign policy. These in addi- 
tion to two very important articles which 
appeared in Foreign Affairs constitute 
this slender but important book. 

The author's objective is not to pre- 
sent a sequence of diplomatic events 
within the last 50 years nor to announce 
the development of some new historical 
fact. Rather, it is, as he says, “an attempt 
to look back from a present full of un- 
certainty and controversy and unhappi- 
ness, to see whether a study of the past 
will not help us to understand some of 
our present predicaments.” 

Regarding the Spanish-American war, 
Mr. Kennan believes that the United 
States was too hasty in her demands 
since Spain “was coming around rap- 
idly.” He believes the Open Door policy 
and the position of the United States 
in the Orient left much to be desired 
because, on the one hand, a real foreign 
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THE FRANCISCANS CAME 
FIRST, by Fanchon Royer. A rich- 
ly peopled story, perfect for read- 
ing in the family circle. It tells the 
story of those missioners—repre- 
senting the Order which was first to 
set foot on the mainland of Amer- 
ica—who made the dream of its 
Christianization a triumphant real- 
ity. The author blends extensive 
research into a historic tapestry, 
evolving a tale of heroic activity 
and heroic sanctity. “Her Francis- 
cans are all flesh-and-blood men,” 
says the Catholic Messenger, “who 
typify a side of Spain’s entry into 
the Western Hemisphere that is too 
often ignored.” The San Francisco 
Chronicle calls the book “a schol- 
arly and readable job.” 208 pp. 
with 16 illustrations and an end 
map, $2.50. 


BY CROSS AND ANCHOR, by 
James K. Jamison. A stirring biog- 
raphy of Frederic Baraga, first 
Bishop of Marquette. “A fine Cath- 
olic story and an outstanding treat- 
ment of some less familiar Amer- 
ican history."—-The Ave Maria. “A 
fascinating tale of frontier courage 
and sanctity ... heartily recom- 
mended for young and old.”—Mis- 
sion Digest. 240 pp., $2.50. 
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policy could not be based on vague ob- 
jectives and, on the other, because the 
United States was never prepared to 
undertake specific military obligations. 
He wonders if the mistakes attributed 
to our war-time leaders were not rather 
forced on them by the earlier mistakes, 
or “circumstances” which permitted the 
development of a situation so grievous 
and fateful to western interests. The 
United States could have supported the 
Weimar Republic more energetically 
and been a little tougher with Hitler. 

Although Mr. Kennan thinks that 
public reaction to foreign policy over a 
long period is not “erratic and unde- 
pendable” yet in the short period public 
opinion “can be easily led astray into 
areas of emotionalism and subjectivity 
which makes it a poor and inadequate 
guide for national action.” Hence, he 
argues for the principle of professional- 
ism in the conduct of foreign policy; but 
since this conflicts with large sections of 
the public and press the United States 
will continue to rely upon shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy or, as he puts it, “diplomacy 
by dilettanti.” 


Blackfriars’ Guild 

And Catholic Theater 

BEHIND THE Masgue, by Urban Nagle, 
O.P. McMullen. 309 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Louise F. Fitzhugh 
To anyone who has had the slightest 
acquaintance with the Blackfriars’ Guild, 
the name of Father Urban. Nagle evokes 
an immediate picture of the dynamic 
and genial guiding spirit of this Catholic 
theater organization. He sparked it into 
being and sustained it through many a 
bleak and frustrating period. Now Fa- 
ther Nagle has undertaken a history of 
the origin and development of the 
Guild, its trials and tribulations, suc- 
cesses and failures; and Behind the 
Masque presents all this with zest and 
humor as well as wit and candor. 

Father Nagle’s theatrical career began 
with a dignified bang when he volun- 
teered to write a Christmas play for his 
brother novices at the Dominican House 
of Studies in Somerset, Ohio. Later, his 
biblical drama, Barter, won a prize con- 
test, and the cleric-playwright was thus 
established, as he says, by a series of 
accidents. : 

It was in Washington, D.C., that th 
Blackfriars’ Guild had its beginnings. 
After producing Barter for St. Dominic’s 


parish, Father Nagle broached the idea 
of a permanent drama organization with 
some specific aims, and was enthusig. 
tically seconded by his cast and crey, 
Then, as now, the Blackfriar ideal has 
been to present not simply ecclesiocep. 
tric theater, but adult drama which pr. 
solves its conflicts in a manner consop. 
ant with Catholic principles. Since the 
Dominicans were called Blackfriars by 
virtue of their black cappas; and sinc 
their house near London, also called 
Blackfriars’, in time became the theater 
in which many of Shakespeare's plays 
were first produced, the name chosen fo; 
this new organization was doubly con. 
notative. 

The story of the Guild itself is inter 
spersed with much excellent advice on 
the organization and management of 
parish theaters; discussions of the Black. 
friar idea of the drama and its relation 
to life; and the constituent elements of 
Catholic theater, although Father Nagle 
is frank to admit that he is not yet ready 
to attempt a real definition of that pro 
vocative term. Nevertheless, the bench- 
marks are here, and Father Nagle and 
the Blackfriars have done a tremendous 
job in propagating them. This book 
should help the cause. 


Recent Explorations 

In British Columbia 

Grass Beyonp THE Mountains, by 
Richmond P. Hobson, Jr. Lippincott. 
256 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Richmond Hobson’s account of his a¢- 
ventures in discovering a vast tract of 
grassland in the unexplored interior of 
British Columbia is flavored with ur 
friendly Indians, half-tamed horses, rov- 
ing wolf packs and other elements that 
reinforce his description of the area a 
North America’s “last cattle frontier.” 

His experiences make Northwest Car 
ada of the 1930’s sound like Wyoming 
in 1870. Any 12-year-old boy who reads 
the book will be reassured to learn that 
there is still room on this planet for 
hardy men who yearn to tame a wilder 
ness with gun and ax. 

Older readers may raise eyebrows at 
the dust jacket blurb which palms off 
Hobson as “a natural writer who uses 
the western idiom to great effect.” This 
should be rephrased: “an amateur writer 
who uses the western idiom.” 

Hobson’s experiences in the wild sub 
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arctic are well worth telling, but he 
should have collaborated with a com- 
petent professional writer instead of hit- 
ting the literary trail alone. Without a 
proper guide, he rambles the long way 
around most points, stumbling over awk- 
ward sentences, dragging trailing strands 
of adjectives and slopping knee deep 
through cliches. 

But the action never slows up too 
much. Boys and frontier-lore enthusiasts 
will overlook Hobson’s shortcomings as 
a writer because he’d be such a good 
man to have along if you ever encoun- 
tered a grizzly bear in a dark alley. 


How Judge Relations of 
Unions and Management? 
Goats AND STRATEGY IN COLLECTIVE 
BarGaINING, by Frederick Harbison 
and John Coleman. Harper. 172 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


“Modern collective bargaining is a rela- 
tionship between organizations . . . it 
primarily is a treaty making and treaty 
enforcing process. It is primarily a power 
relationship between interests.” The 
reader may dislike the fact of “power 
relationship” but the facts garnered by 
the authors substantiate the term. 


The question to answer, according to 
the authors, is, what are the criteria by 
which to judge whether union-manage- 
ment relations are “constructive” or “de- 
structive’? The answer is to be found 
when the relations enhance or retard 
dignity, worth and freedom of the in- 
dividual; preserve and strengthen demo- 
cratic institutions; allow economic prog- 
ress to be shared by all. These criteria 
are also goals which can be reached by 
various means in the industrial relations 
field by three types of bargaining. The 
types considered by the authors are: 
“Armed Truce,” “Working Harmony” 
and “Union-Management Cooperation.” 

A competent task is done in the anal- 
ysis of the theses upon which the vari- 
Ous types operate as well as the issues 
which dominate in the use of each and 
the dynamics which make each type 
viable. For example, the “Armed Truce” 
tests upon the power thesis; its solutions 
of economic issues follows the breaking 
Point theory and its use of grievance 
machinery is governed by a “line of de- 
fense” approach on the part of manage- 
ment and the “opening wedge” approach 
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by unions. On the other hand “Union- 
Management Cooperation” (this type is 
to be found only in plants of a thousand 
or less workers.) accepts the union as an 
integral unit and the exclusive agent of 
management-worker communications. 

Students of the papal encyclicals will 
not find anything new in this work with 
respect to goals and criteria. They will 
be pleased to see that ideas of a juridic 
industrial order and the social character 
of work are making an impression in the 
field of industrial relations. 


The book deserves praise since it con- 
firms by case study the means currently 
operative in the field. It makes a rea- 
soned approach to the fact that the free 
enterprise system will live and be 
strengthened if the human and social 
goals be realized in addition to the eco- 
nomic. It might be interesting to com- 
pare some of the ideas in this work with 
Schlesinger’s chapters on the “Failure of 
the Right” and the “Failure of the Left” 
in his work The Vital Center. 


An area which probably should have 
been explored is the possibility of some- 
thing like the Industry Council Plan as 
a means of mitigating the fears expressed 
with respect to the Union-Management 
Cooperation type of collective bargain- 
ing 

Finally, the study seems to indicate 
that. little or no thought has been given 
in modern collective bargaining to the 
fact of a community of interest based 
upon an organic concept of society. 


History of England 

During 13th Century 

Tue Macniricent Century, by Thom- 
as B. Costain. Doubleday. 384 pp. 
$4.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


The medieval era has always been called 
colorful, but no century in that mil- 
lenium was more colorful than the thir- 
teenth century—The Magnificent Cen- 
tury, as Thomas B. Costain calls it. Con- 
tact with the East through the Crusades 
enriched the Western world with new 
cultural values, new luxries, new geo- 
graphic knowledge and enticement of 
new adventures. In Europe itself great 
revivals in literature, architecture and 
the useful arts added external splen- 
dor. The author tells in a picturesque 
and vivid style the whole story. On look- 


ing merely at the titles of the chapters 
we are led to expect a novel. On read- 
ing each chapter the imagination is kept 
on the alert with this impression of read- 
ing a novel rather than prosaic history. 
We put down the book and wonder 
why all history is not written after this 
fashion. 


The Magnificent Century is the sec- 
ond work of Costain in‘a series entitled 
The Pageant of England; the first ap- 
peared some time ago bearing the title 
of The Conquerors. In this second vol- 
ume Costain deals entirely with the long 
reign, almost 60 years, of Henry III. It 
was a troubled era in spite of its glory. 
Henry III was determined to rule as an 
absolute monarch; his barons were just 
as determined to be free; fighting was 
inevitable. Out of that struggle stemmed, 
not at the moment, but in subsequent 
generations, the English ideal of democ- 
racy. 

One of the greatest heroes whom Cos- 
tain depicts is Simon de Montfort. 
He is actually the hero of this novel- 
history and Henry III is his foil. Simon 
de Montfort merits this fine treatment 
accorded him by the author. Less en- 
thusiastic, and perhaps a little too harsh, 
is his treatment of Queen Blanche, the 
mother of St. Louis, King of France. 
Another wholesome token of fair play is 
the author’s just evaluation of the Fran- 
ciscan Roger Bacon who is not always 
given his full meed of praise because 
some have allowed Francis Bacon to ec- 
lipse him. There are other great charac- 
ters in this imaginative work, such as 
Robert Grosseteste and the six princesses 
who each bear the name of Eleanor and 
who are the source of a whirl of confu- 
sion to undergraduate students of the 
period. Not all readers will agree with 
everything said in this volume. There 
may even be a bit of censure for some 
statements. But the volume is a fine 
piece of historical literature. 


There will be many references to the 
work in classes dealing with the thir- 
teenth century in particular and the 
Middle Ages in general, but it is man- 
ifestly not intended to be a text book. 
Consequently there are no footnotes to 
sources but there is a good bibliography, 
including Catholic historians, and a 
good index. Most probably the praise 
meted out to its predecessor, The Con- 
querors, will be repeated for The Mag- 
nificent Century—and with justice. 
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A first novel is always on precarious 
footing, but one of the most successful 
survivors of last year is The Encounter 
by Crawford Power, a selection of the 
Thomas More Book Club. In a recent 
issue of the London Times Supplement 
we read: “The Encounter is a first novel 
by a young American Catholic writer 
which is recognizably indebted to the 
work of Frederick Rolfe, M. Francois 
Mauriac and Mr. Graham Greene; be- 
hind these influences there is plainly 
evident a fresh and formidable talent. 
. . . There is perhaps a touch of con- 
trivance, rather than of imagination, in 
the story’s machinery; but in all other 
respects Mr. Power shows himself, in 
this first book, already a considerable 
novelist. . . . The Encounter will bear 
comparison with Frederick Rolfe’s Had- 
rian the Seventh; and by its seriousness, 
its dignity and the distinctive vision and 
personality behind it, the book is en- 
titled to stand with the best work of 
contemporary Catholic novelists.” 

. 


Orate Fratres, “a review devoted to 
the liturgical apostolate,” has revamped 
its cover and contents and is now con- 
templating a change of name in an ef- 
fort to interest more people in its very 
fine material on the contemporary “litur- 
gical movement.” 

e 

Reviewing Fear at My Heart by Mary 
Harris, the Catholic Herald says: “CIt 
is) in other words, the Wind in the Wil- 
lows of the spirit: it is a whimsical, in- 
teresting story of a Discovery and if, 
between the covers of this book, Anthea 
did not hear that the heritage of a Cath- 
olic is not only heaven but hell too, a 
page or two of Graham Greene in her 
later teens will soon set her right.” 

e 


Fulton Oursler will receive the Car- 
dinal Gibbons Medal for 1951 from the 
Alumni Association of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America at their annual re- 
union, November 11. Mr. Oursler, 
author of The Greatest Story Ever Told; 
A Child’s Life of Jesus; and the soon- 
to-be-published The Greatest Book Ever 
Written; and senior editor of Reader’s 
Digest, is the fourth recipient of the 
medal which was created in memory of 


James Cardinal Gibbons, first chancellor 
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of Catholic University. The award hon- 
ors distinguished service to the Church, 
the United States or Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

* 

Marriage, the second in the liturgical 
album series by Fides Publishers, 21 W. 
Superior St., Chicago 10, IIl., will be 
ready in November. There are over 40 
photographs in the new 25c album 
which treats the sacramental nature of 
marriage and emphasizes the parrallel- 
ism which St. Paul stressed between the 
marriage union and the union of Christ 


and the Church. 


Stephen Spender is not Evelyn 
Waugh’s favorite author. In his review 
of World Within World, Mr. Waugh 
writes: “At his christening the fairy god- 
parents showered on Mr. Spender all 
the fashionable neuroses but they quite 
forgot the gift of literary skill... . All 
the penalties of eminence which real 
writers shirk Mr. Spender pays with 
enthusiasm and they may very well be 
grateful to him. In middle age he forms 
a valuable dummy who draws off the 
bores while they get on with their 
work.” 

& 


It may or may not be the old case of 
an editor choosing a reviewer whom he 
knows will be unfavorable towards a 
book, but these remarks of Father 
John S. Kennedy are noteworthy: “Eye- 
brows should be raised skyhigh over the 
treatment by the New York Herald 
Tribune’s weekly supplement, Books, of 
Dr. Karl Stern’s magnificent book, The 
Pillar of Fire. In the first place, this ex- 
tremely important book had to wait al- 
most two months after publication date 
to be reviewed in that supplement. In 
the second place, when finally some no- 
tice was given the book, it was in the 
form of a contemptuous dismissal by 
Erich Fromm (Psychoanalysis and Reli- 
gion). ... In his book, Dr. Fromm said 
that joining a church is a sign of failure 
of nerve. He demanded that religion 
abandon the idea of any higher power 
outside man and with authority over, 
and would have God redefined as ‘a 
symbol of man’s own powers.’ . . . He 


had written much along the same ling 
in one book after another. . . . There. 
fore, the editor of Books must have 
known very well precisely the treatmen; 
which Dr. Fromm would give such , 
book as Dr. Stern’s. . . . Was that the 
kind of treatment which the edity 
wanted? . . . It is interesting indeed tp 
observe the contrast between the han 
dling of Dr. Stern’s splendid book and 
that so long given to books by apologiss 
and propagandists for the pseudo-teli 
gion of Stalinism.” 
* 


A hot night in New Orleans and the 
insistent plaguing of mosquitoes ‘that 
kept him from sleeping, gave Rev. E¢- 
ward F. Murphy the impetus to write 
The Scarlet Lily. Royalties from the 
book bought screens for the school and 
for his parishioners in his poverty-ridden 
parish. Father Murphy, a Boston-bom 
Northerner as Irish as his name although 
he has spent 20 years in New Orleans, 
has just finished writing his autobiog 
raphy. 


A screen adaptation of T. S. Eliots 
Murder in the Cathedral is scheduled 
for release in the late fall and Harcour, 
Brace plans to have a film edition of 
the book ready at the same time. 


Father Albert J. Nevins, M.M., av 
thor of The Adventures of Wu Han of 
Korea, wrote the script for Indian Street, 
a new film on the Bolivian Indians for 
school and parish organizations. 


Louis Jouvet, one of France’s great 
stage and screen actors, died while work 
ing on a production of Graham Greene’ 
novel, The Power and the Glory. (A 
vague facsimile of the novel was pro 
duced in Hollywood under the title 
The Fugitive.) 

Another recent death was that of 
Isabel Clarke, author of Haworth Par- 
sonage and The Biography of Maria 
Edgeworth. 


In the triple capacity of producerd 
rector-actor, Eddie Dowling plans to ptt 
sent a comedy-drama by Clare Boothe 
Luce, Child of the Morning. 
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Accurate Picture of 

Professional Soldier 

MetvittE Goopwin, USA, by John P. 
Marquand. Little, Brown. 596 pp. 
Reviewed by Dan Herr 


In any season a Marquand novel is an 
event, for Marquand has earned a de- 
served reputation as a superior story- 
teller; surely he has no peer as a chron- 
icler of the upper-middle-classes, or is it 
the lower-upper-classes? 

What Mr. Marquand does, he does 
well, possibly because he has been doing 
it over and over for some time. Maybe 
that is the trouble—the formula is be- 
ginning to pall, at least for this reader. 

Melville Goodwin, USA introduces 
us to a regular army major general. Be- 
ing a good reporter, Marquand has 
delved deeply into the mores of profes- 
sional soldiers and offers a view of this— 
to civilians—baffling species that should 
intrigue the outsider and earn plaudits 
for accuracy and attention to detail from 
those who are familiar with the army 
mind. 


Interesting as this background is, how- 
ever, it is not of intrinsic importance to 
the novel. The problem facing Melville 
Goodwin is by no means peculiar to the 
military. The central theme is the old 
triangle, varied this time by the added 
problem of an ambitious wife who can- 
not resist helping, and sometimes. forc- 
ing, her husband to get ahead. 


General Goodwin was just another 
good fighting general until he became a 
celebrity over night by nonchalantly 
waving aside the threatening tommy 
gun of a Russian sentry in Berlin and 
thus, perhaps, pulling the fuse of what 
might have been an explosive interna- 
tional situation. The resulting publicity 
-whipped up in part by the Army 
which is having trouble with Congress 
over an appropriation bill—makes Gen- 
eral Goodwin a temporary all-American 
hero. It also brings back into his life a 
first-class heel, Dotty Peale, with whom 
the General had had a brief affair in 
Paris. At Dotty’s beckon the General 
seems willing to give up his wife and 
his career. It’s not particularly to his 
credit that he does not—among the rea- 
sons for his decision to maintain the 
status quo is that Dotty’s interest is con- 
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siderably dampened when she sees him 
in unglamorous civilian clothes. 

The plot, of course, is not that sim- 
ple—there are sub-plots, flashbacks to 
the General’s early life and much ado 
about a radio commentator, the narrator 
of the story, who also faces a crucial de- 
cision. 

I found Melville Goodwin, USA in- 
teresting but over long and probably not 
worth the effort unless you are inter- 
ested in learning what makes_.a regular 
army officer tick. Of modern life and its 
lack of standards,and moral principles, 
the book offers an honest and depress- 
ing portrayal. 


Honor and Dishonor: 

Black and White 

Reouiem For A Nun, by William 
Faulkner. Random House. 286 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


In his speech of acceptance of the No- 
bel Award in literature for 1949, Wil- 
liam Faulkner declared: “I believe that 
man will not merely endure; he will 
prevail. He is immortal, not merely be- 
cause he alone among creatures has an 
inexhaustible voice but he has a soul, a 
spirit capable of compassion and sacri- 
fice and endurance. The poet's the 
writer's duty, is to write about these 
things.” 

Whatever may be said about its form- 
lessness, its stream-of-consciousness style 





William Faulkner: A formula for 
honor and dignity 


that allows one sentence to ramble on 
for 49 pages before a period puts an end 
to the ordeal, Requim for a Nun em- 
phasizes heavily the “compassion and sac- 
rifice and endurance” that is the Faulk- 
ner formula for a reintegration of honor 
and dignity among Southern Whites 
and, thus symbolically, among all men. 

On the Faulkner scales of honor and 
dishonor, pride and shame, Requiem for 
a Nun emphasizes a balance in favor of 
the Negro woman Nancy whose per- 
sonal failings of the flesh are heavily 
outweighed by her innate dignity that 
is born of faith (“Is there a heaven, 
Nancy?” “I don’t know. I believes.” 
“Believe what?” “I don’t know. But I 
believes.” ) 

Heavily outweighed, too, is Temple 
Drake, a Southern girl who sprang from 
aristocratic loins, but who “sprang too 
far.” The action of Requiem for a Nun 
is focused on a point in the life of Tem- 
ple Drake eight years after she has mar- 
ried Gowan Stevens as a cover-up for 
her youthful excursion into a Memphis 
brothel. Temple’s failure to reform with- 
in puts her in the tradition of the 
Faulkner character who is at war within 
himself. In this one aspect of his art, 
Faulkner is an American counterpart of 
Mauriac whose theme is so often the 
tragic irony of a conflict between per- 
sonal failure and external respectability 
and vice versa. 


When a brother of her early para- 
mour returns to blackmail Temple, 
money and aristocratic pride are inun- 
dated by a resurgence of the flesh and 
they both plan to abscond. When all 
else has failed, her maid Nancy kills 
Temple’s baby to stay the elopement 
and preserve Temple’s home and mar- 
riage. The utter remorse and confusion 
in Temple’s soul as she sees Nancy con- 
demned to the gallows is in sharp con- 
trast to the serene faith of the Negro 
woman. Just a few hours before her ex- 
ecution, Nancy tells Temple: “Believe.” 
“Believe what, Nancy?” “Believe.” 


The book is divided into three “acts.” 
The action and conversation is worked 
out in the form of a drama, sparse in 
description, strong in conversation. But 
each act is introduced by a lengthy and 
formless rhapsody that describes the 
early settlers of Jefferson, Miss. The 
purpose is evident. Then, Faulkner in- 
tends to say, there were men of honor 
and dignity. Now, dishonor and shame 
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-have infected White blood. Redemption 

is through suffering. And _ ironically 
enough, the whole South may be re- 
deemed by the essential integrity of the 
Negro. Symbolically, all men will be 
redeemed only through “compassion, 
sacrifice and endurance.” 


Warning: Keep 

Your Nose Clean 

Swanson, by Timothy Pember. Har- 
court, Brace. 280 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
The professor from England was sur- 
prised and pleased at his instant Amer- 
ican acceptance. Literary honors, a full 
professorship—at home some testing 
might have preceded this. The sole price 
for this was conformity, or Cin circles 
less elegant than the University’s, which 
the professor came to krow) “keeping 
your nose clean.” 

Conformity meant being (a) a “good 
mixer”; (b) a regarder of the quality of 
“horse sense”; and (c) a keeper of the 
score on politics by way of the news- 
papers—how else would a man know 
enough to get himself in out of the rain? 

But poor Swanson valued solitude, 
could dispense with headlines and sin- 
cerely thought horse sense wholly ad- 
mirable only at the mental level of the 
horse. His colleagues’ reactions when he 
gave these opinions—that last, for in- 
stance—disquieted him. Their convivial 
laughter Che was being priceless, of 
course) rang hollowly in his rather 
highly developed English soul. Mean- 
while, he was certainly a skater on thin 
ice, a deviationist, expendable. One 
slip— 

It came. There was his landlady, 
snoopy and evil-eyed. The lady evilly 
snooping—the gentle deviationist, quite 
innocently but also quite literally, with 
his trousers down. 

Jail, no less, for the professor. 

Thus does Mr. Pember, after a highly 
praised first effort, The Needle’s Eye, 
set his new stage and make his fine sa- 
tirist’s bid for our laughter and our seri- 
ous respect. He obtains both. American 
risibilities are always barely contained, if 
that, in the presence of a pratfall. And 
then Swanson’s fate, beyond the con- 
tretemps at the rooming-house, is a 
shockingly downward road fenced by 
facts inherent in our very way of life. 
For the babe-innocent and bewildered 
Swanson they are deeply tragic. The 
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Timothy Pember: Horse sense is for horses 


author traces his sad course from faculty 
to skid row so that no reader will fail to 
ask, along with the elderly faculty wife 
who has crushed her son’s personality 
in mediocrity and momism, “Can this be 
so?” 

Swanson, meantime, tries to learn his 
lessons. He simply cannot master, for in- 
stance, the more spiritual requirements 
of the King Kash grocery store where, 
unequivocally and beyond cavil of either 
charity or conviction, “Kash” is indeed 
“King.” Friends of a sort he has tardily 
made. And at road’s end, he is “caught” 
for trying to help some of these (horse 
sense ought to have told him they were 
of the sort expendable at any time). 

Mr. Pember’s wise and well-told tale 
is one not to be missed. 


Andrew Jackson 
Tue Presiwent’s Lapy, by Irving Stone. 
Doubleday. 338 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


The president in this case is Andrew 
Jackson. The lady is Rachel Robards 
Jackson, who died just before Jackson’s 
inauguration. Although there is no rec- 
ord of a marriage ceremony between 
them, the author assumes that there was 
one, and that settles that. The fact that 
Rachel’s husband, Lewis Robards, did 
not die until 23 years after the supposed 
ceremony between her and Jackson is of 
no consequence, Furthermore, their rela- 
tionship, the author insists, is clearly the 
work of Providence. 

Since this is a “biographical novel” in 
cannot deal objectively with controver- 
sial matters; it must adopt one viewpoint 


or the other. Such a book cannot sen 
the purposes of biography. The only jy, 
tification for this form, then, is that j 
brings history to life or presents it unde 
artificially palatable conditions. On bth 
counts The President's Lady falls fl 
While claiming his right to a certaip 
literary license, the author has not mak 
sufficient use of it—or has lacked suff, 
cient imagination—to entertain us. An¢ 
his story is so cluttered, and ofte, 
clogged, with insignificant historical de 
tails as to make it a hardship for mog 
readers. 


Man of Africa 

Mister Jounson, by Joyce Cary. Har 
per. 261 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


A romantic novel set in Africa, Mister 
Johnson was first published in London 
in 1939, re-issued in 1948, and now js 
in an American edition. At the end of 
the book there is an interesting preface 
by Joyce Carey, the author, who ex 
plains how he created the hero. 

The story is Mister Johnson’s, a vivid 
picture of this dreamy, lovable Negw 
who thinks nothing matters but to k 
happy and to make everyone else happy. 
There is the sense of eternal childhood 
in Mister Johnson, a government clet, 
who delights in practicing writing the 
letter S when he should be balancing 
accounts. He creates poetry while he 
walks or entertains all his friends with 
gin which he cannot afford. Money isa 
bothersome detail to Mister Johnson; its 
source, perhaps the storekeeper’s top til 
when he is not looking, matters not. The 
patent shoes or the extravagant cloth 
that he buys for his sulky wife are what 
matter to Mister Johnson. If he has 
go to jail, as he does, well that is al 
right too. 

The reader does not mind these moral 
lapses because Mister Johnson is not 
real. He is a purely romanticized cret 
ture, charming and lovable, with real 
poetry in his soul and the simplicity of 
a child. He is as imaginative and affee 
tionate as a child, and like a child a 
cepts lite at face value, passing no judg 
ment, asking only that everyone 
happy all the time. 

Only an author with the real, cree 
tive gift could have written Mister 
Johnson, a highly «naginative story 
in a deft, delicate style, warm with ap 
pealing humor. 
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Fierce and Intense Tale 

Of a Spanish Grandee 

Tue Wispom oF Sorrow, by Ricardo 
Leon. Translated by Philip Riley and 
Hubert Tunney. Ave Marie Press. 
261 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


The editors of this work have included 
in the volume a critical essay by Ma- 
nuel Galvez, who anticipates—unjustly, 
it seems to me—all the possible unfavor- 
able comments of modern criticism. For 
to judge this novel in the cold and glar- 
ing light of modern standards is equiva- 
lent to taking a rich medieval tapestry 
out of its setting of mellow candle glow 
and subjecting it to the mechanically 
impartial glare of klieg lights. The theme 
of the book is not modern, though its 
setting is of 1910. The protagonist, a 
Spanish grandee, is a mystic, and the 
story is of his soul’s ascent through the 
valley of the dark night to the ravish- 
ing heights of that mystical union with 
God experienced by a few saints. 

With such a theme the language ap- 
propriately is a rich prose-poetry draw- 
ing on a lavish backdrop of natural set- 
tings with the phenomena of nature act- 
ing as a Wagnerian orchestration for the 
scenes of deepest tragedy. For instance, 
on the wintry night when the secret of 
Fernando's wife is laid bare, “never be- 
fore did the howling of wind, the roar- 
ing of water, the rumble of thunder, the 
glitter of lightning mimic with greater 
spirit the frightful alteration of a soul. 
... All nature, like a living body, 
writhed under a spasm of sobs.” This 
strong, tempestous language would crush 
the weaker emotions to which most mod- 
er novels attain. But Ricardo Leon. is 
dealing with Spanish characters, whose 
herce intensity would burst the bounds 
of ordinary prose. 

Such powerfully dramatic prose would 
lead to maundering melodrama were it 
not used to convey a theme of propor- 
tionate magnitude. Fernando Villalaz, 
nobleman of Spain, blessed with riches, 
honors and a beautiful wife, suddenly 
undergoes the excruciating experience 
of losing his sight. But, having lost the 
seeming happiness of worldly things, he 
discovers a greater blessing: he finds the 
spiritual joy of that inner life, previously 
almost imperceptible but now “swelling 
and majestic like the sea.” Into this 
Peaceful existence comes Felipe, mis- 
shapen and revolting of soul and body, 
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by whom Fernando's shallow and _pas- 
sionate wife is seduced and bears a child. 
Villalaz, suddenly regaining his sight in 
a vivid mystical experience, sorrowfully 
discovers that “to open the eyes to the 
light is to learn the cruel truth of life.” 
With the discovery of his wife’s infidel- 
ity and of Felipe’s betrayal of trust, Fer- 
nando sees his home suddenly shattered, 
his new-found happiness crumbled to 
dust. But again he finds wisdom in his 
new sorrow, resolving not to escape it 
but to make it his chosen companion, 
not to hide it but to flaunt it as a glorious 
banner. Divesting himself of all wealth 
and even honored name, he sets out as 
a mendicant friar seeking Sorrow as 
Francis of Assisi had once wooed the 
Lady Poverty. The remainder of the 
book is a spiritual odyssey up to the 
mystical height of union with the Cruci- 
fied. A dramatic climax is reached at 
the meeting of Fernando, now a priest, 
and a loathsome leper, Felipe, to whom 
he imparts his own and the divine par- 
don. 


What the Old West 

Was Really Like 

Harprock AND SiLveR SacE, by Ross 
Santee. Scribner. 225 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 

Ross Santee .is a westerner in blood and 

bone: white face and lion, the remuda 

and the frost on sage and aspen are as 

familiar to him as his own right hand. 

When he writes of copper mines in Ari- 

zona, cowhands in New Mexico, little 

mountain streams in Utah, the tangy 


Ross Santee: Simple and masculine 





limber pine of Colorado, he is writing of 
what he knows and loves. 

His book is an artistically simple and 
plainly masculine story. It describes some 
years in the lives of a widowed miner 
called Pop Nolan and his two young 
sons, Tommie and Robin. Nolan gets 
into trouble with employers because of 
his socialist tendencies, so the mining 
life is exchanged for that of a prospector. 
Years pass; the boys begin to diverge in 
their likes and interests: one is desirous 
of a painter’s life, one loves the cattle, 
the horse wrangling, the cow camps. An 
accident deprives them of their father. 
Faced with harsh reality, they finish 
growing up and mature swiftly. And be- 
cause of the sound way in which their 
father had trained them, because they 
had good stuff in them from the begin- 
ning, because they have friends who 
never desert, the boys begin adult life 
on a correct note. 

Some of the charm of Ross Santee’s 
novel lies in the dignity of his charac- 
ters’ virtues—for the Nolans have virtue. 
Particularly they have the virtues of 
quiet courage, of rigid truth telling, of 
love and honor, simplicity and affection. 
There is little of the melodramatic in 
the novel, and nothing of Hollywood. 
Yet there are moments of the deepest 
tension and excitement. It takes great 
talent in a writer to accomplish such an 
effect. 

The author's own sketches illustrating 
the text give the book an appeal that 
has never failed. This book would make 
a splendid present for an adolescent boy 
who wants to know what the old West 
was really like, and it will revive thought 
laden memories in many an older reader. 


Brother Angelo 

THe Man Who Sotp (uristmas, by 
Rosalie Lieberman. Longmans, Green. 
128 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Mary Conrad 


This attempt at a warm-hearted, human 
explanation of the deep but simple faith 
of Brother Angelo misses fire, and the 
result is as unhappy as Father Dominic 
is when Brother Angelo refuses to com- 
mercialize his power of working mir- 
acles. The good characters are sticky and 
unbelievable; the bad characters are 
stupid and unbelievable. At best a re- 
viewer might say the author’s intentions 
were good, but he is also forced to say 
they are completely unrealized. 
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For every member of your family and for each of your 


friends—a gift that will be cherished long after Christmas. 


. The Holy Bible translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A new, modern translation in a beautifully bound, 
boxed, three volume edition. $15.00 


. The Trapp Book of Christmas Songs 


Numerous selections from the repertoire of the fa- 
mous Trapp Family Singers arranged for piano and 
voice by Franz Wasner, their director. $3.50 


. Life of Jesus by Francois Mauriac 


A thoroughly unusual book is this forceful, com- 
pelling, meditative portrayal of Christ—a strong 
and uncompromising man. $3.00 


. The Greatest Book Ever Written by Fulton Oursler 


Old Testament characters take on form and reality 
in a dramatic presentation of the stories of Adam 
and Eve, Noah, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and the other 
Old Testament personages. $3.75 


. Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi 


Illustrated edition of vignettes from the I] Poverello 
of Assisi. Peter Pauper Press edition with slip-case. 
$2.00 


. The Ascent to Truth by Thomas Merton 


After nine years as a Trappist, Father Louis gives 
us a deeply spiritual and inspirational book that 
might be called Everyman’s St. John of the Cross. 
$3.50 » 


. A Child’s Life of Jesus by Fulton Oursler 


Every child loves the story of Christ’s life and they 
will be fascinated by this appealing presentation 
and full color illustrations. Age 4-10. $1.75 


. The Wisdom of Catholicism edited by Anton Pegis 


Twenty centuries and thousands of books are dis- 
tilled into one volume of vital contributions of dis- 
tinctive thinkers to Catholic thought. $6.00 


. The Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis 


Peter Pauper Press edition with exquisite illustra- 
tions and a red binding that enhance a great spir- 
itual classic. Boxed. $3.95 


“10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


The Betrothed by Alessandro Manzoni 

The classic of Italian literature—an historical nove! 
with the breadth and depth of moral, religious and 
political themes—in a new translation. $5.00 


The Christmas Flower by Joseph Henry Jackson 
The Ancient Mexican legend of the little boy’s gift 
to the Christ Child that became the first poinsettia 
is a charming background for a tale that will delight 
youngsters and grown-ups alike. Illustrated by Tom 
Lea. $1.50 


Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 

edited by Anton Pegis 
A synthesis of the thought of St. Thomas from ex 
cerpts from his writings. $10.00 


Christopher the Giant by Claire Huchet Bishop 
A simple, dramatic narrative about the patron saint 
of travellers that is one of the best children’s books, 
Age 8 up. $1.50. 


Cooking for Christ 

Bring the liturgy of the Church into the kitchen 
with special recipes. The commentaries are fascinat- 
ing reading while the cake is baking. $2.50 


The Poems of St. John of the Cross 

translated by Roy Campbell 
Mystic and poet, St. John of the Cross wrote rich 
and powerful poetry that captures the spirit of his 
Carmelite Order and of the Spain in which he lived 
Introduction by Father Martin d’Arcy. $2.75 


The Stork and the Jewels 

by Raymond Leopold Bruckbefger 
With the timelessness and essential truth of the 
greatest folk-legends, the author of Seven Miracles 
of Gubbio tells the enchanting story of a boy, 4 
stork and a fabulous land where all dreams come 
$1.50. 


true. 
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are perfect 
Christmas gifts 
for everyone 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


Dictionary of Dogmatic Theology by Pietro Parente 
An up-to-date reference book that gives adequate 
answers to questions of faith and definitions of the- 
ological terminology. Both priests and laymen will 
welcome this as a gift. $4.50 


Greatest Bible Stories edited by Anne Fremantle 
Authors of many nations—France, England, the 
United States, Scandanavia—contribute to this an- 
thology of New Testament stories. $3.50 


The Golden Manger 
A cardboard cut-out Christmas Crib with the Nativ- 


ity figures is a part of a book that tells the story of 
Christ’s birth. $1.00 


My Russian Yesterdays by Catherine de Hueck 
Reminiscences of the happy, Church-centered lives 
of Catholic families in Russia in the pre-Revolution 
days. $2.50 


Dance of Death by Jean Charlot 
Fifty drawings and captions about the visit of 


Death to all sorts of people—with a surprise end- 
ing. $2.50 


The Revolt Against Reason by Arnold Lunn 

The complicated becomes simple as Mr. Lunn at- 
tacks rationalism and other liberal philosophies that 
deny the principles of Christianity. $3.25 


The Littlest Angel by Charles Tazewell 

For the very young—in age and in heart. A tale of 

the littlest angel in heaven who falls off clouds, 
wears a crooked halo, sings off-key, but gives his 

most treasured possessions as gifts to the Christ 

oe and sees them become the Star of Bethlehem. 
1.00 


Catholic Shrines of the Holy Land 

by Fathers P. Kinsel and L. Henry 
A unique book, with superb color and black and 
white photographs, that traces the events of Christ’s 





25 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Sn ee SSS eS es 


The Lives of the Saints by Omer Englebert 
Short biographies of twenty-three hundred saints 
arranged according to the liturgical calendar. $5.00 


Notre Dame by Richard Sullivan 

A romantic history with a university as the hero. 
Mr. Sullivan writes an informal, personal and lively 
story of his alma mater. $3.00 


The Magnificent MacDarney by John D. Sheridan 
A witty Irish novel about men and women, Dublin 
and the unpredictable rogue, MacDarney. $3.00 


Man and _ the State by Jacques Maritain 

An outstanding French philosopher writes a read- 
able and pertinent book on man, the Church and 
the State that gives a Christian answer to the tan- 
tamount problems of our modern world. $3.50 


A Small Child’s Bible by Pelagie Doane 

Children listen in awe to these simply told stories 
of the Old and New Testament. Illustrated in full 
color. Age 5-10. $3.00 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ 

by Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
The newest complete study of the life of Christ. An 
ideal gift for priests and religious. $12.00 


The Ear of God by Patrick J. Peyton, C.S.C. 

A book on the beauty of the devotions and prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin and also the story of Family 
Theatre and the Family Rosary Crusade. $2.75 


The Twelve Days of Christmas 
Words and music with descriptive, colorful illustra- 
tions of the popular folk-song. $1.75 


All prices subject to change without notice. 








THE THOMAS MorRE ASSOCIATION 
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FEW MAGAZINES 


ARE PRIMARILY DEVOTED 
TO QUALITY FICTION 


ONLY ONE MAGAZINE 
ALSO REQUIRES FICTION 
CONSCIOUS OF THE SPIRIT 


Ap 195! 


IS UNIQUE- 


—in its contributors 


(Including Evelyn Waugh, Anne 
Fremantle, Jessica Powers, Her- 
schel Brickell, Meyer Berger, Rob- 
ert O. Bowen, A. M. Sullivan, 
Joseph Dever, Christopher Dawson 
and W. Y. Tindall.) 


—in its art work 


(Six to twelve full-page original 
drawings in each issue.) 


—in its criticism 
(Comment on current novels, plays, 
movies and art; analyses of men 
like Jean Paul Sartre, James Far- 
rell, Christopher Fry and James 
Joyce.) 


—in its poetry 


(More than thirty new poems pub- 
lished in the first four issues.) 


—in its price 


(Over 500 pages each year for 
$2.00.) 


A Quarterly of Fiction, 
Poetry, Criticism and Art 


A. D. Publishing Co., Inc. 
109 Greenwich Ave. 
New York 14, N.Y. 


Enclosed is check or money order for 
$2.00, one year’s subscription to A.D. 
1951-1952. 





Back issues may be had at 60c apiece. 
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That Man Is 

Here Again 

Mr. Smirtu, by Louis: Bromfield. Har- 
per. 278 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Louis Bromfield you will recognize as 
the facile author of The Rains Came, 
Mrs. Parkington and The Green Bay 
Tree. Wolcott Ferris, chief character of 
Mr. Smith, you will also recognize. Wol- 
cott is the frustrated man of middle age 
who has been wandering through Amer- 
ican literature for the past few decades, 
wondering what life is all about, loath- 
ing his pattern of conventionality, bit- 
terly complaining about his unfulfilled 
possibilities and, in general, feeling ex- 
tremely sorry for himself. 

Author Bromfield introduces his storv 
by the technique of untying a packet of 
papers that have been delivered to him 
by an army sergeant who had served 
with Colonel Wolcott Ferris in World 
War II. In the event of his death, the 
colonel had requested his sergeant to de- 
liver the package to his literary friend. 
Mr. Smith is the story the colonel had 
written out in the hard-won privacy of 
his own home and in the heat-soaked 
nights of the small Pacific island where 
he was eventually shot by a sentry think- 
ing him a Jap. 

The story is an unburdening. Wol- 
cott Ferris looked into a mirror one 
morning, even before the war broke, and 
discovered that he was sated with life, 
disillusioned. He becomes bitterly caus- 
tic of his high middle-class group of 
friends and relatives, especially his own 
wife, who are in frenzied pursuit of dol- 
lars and respectibility. In an attempt to 
re-orientate himself, Wolcott spews forth 
on paper with utter candor all his in- 
most thoughts and reactions, visceral 
and otherwise, that he has experienced. 
The focus of attention oscillates between 
the Jungle and Oakdale, the mid-West- 
ern town where poor Wolcott was sad- 
dled with his inhibitions. 

If there is any one dominant theme 
in Mr. Smith, it is sex. Ironically, Mr. 
Smith carries passages of high moral in- 
dignation and righteous indictment of 
the stereotyped, materialistic culture of 
the golf-club and junior executive set. 
And yet the one way out for Wolcott, 
according to the gospel of Louis Brom- 
field, is the utterly physical satisfaction 
he achieves with a prostitute and a dope 


addict. 





Mr. Smith is narcissism a la Bromfield. 
It is also a sociological tract of fretfy] 
complaint and scathing indictment of 
contemporary American mores. But all 
this has been done so many times be. 
fore! In his splendid little study, Lit. 
erary Frontiers, J. Donald Adams scolds 
American novelists for their all too uni- 
versal dependence on themes of frustra- 
tion and disillusionment. With Mr. 
Smith, author Bromfield steps directly 
into Mr. Adams’ line of fire. 


Grown-Up Children 

Without Any Faith 

THe STRANGE CHILDREN, by Caroline 
Gordan. Scribners. 303 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


Is it enough for a novelist, who would 
have himself taken seriously, merely to 
tell us that what we need is a rebirth 
of faith in something or other? 

The question presents itself after a 
reading of Miss Gordon's beautifully- 
written but tentatively-conceived novel 
about a group of literate and _ sophis 
ticated people into whose negative lives 
God has a difficult time entering. 

The hysteria of a Holy Roller meet- 
ing outside the Tennessee home of 
Sarah and Steve Lewis forms the back- 
drop against which their three week-end 
guests come to grips with the eternal tri- 
angle, this time represented by a hus 
band who is a fanatical convert to Cath: 
oliscism, a lover who is a witty scoffer 
and a wife who is eventually exposed 
as a mental case. 

“The strange children whose mouth 
speaketh vanity” are exposed thoroughly 
enough under the level gaze of an ob 
servant nine-year-old girl, who gives the 
novel its subjective focus. Yet, in at 
tempting to present the “negativeness” of 
lives without faith, Miss Gordon fails 
to remember that the negative exists 
only in terms of the positive. 

The Holy Rollers have their meeting 
abruptly broken up by an ill-fated at 
tempt at snake-healing; the rabid Cath- 
olic loses his wife as much through his 
intolerant fanaticism as anything else. 
What then, in concrete terms, is the 
nature of the faith lacking in the others 
is never rendered explicit. 

The result is a novel that flirts with 
greatness where others these days sett 
ously woo mediocrity. It is worth a hur 
dred of these, where it might have been 
worth a million. 
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Portrait of Moses 

In Heroic Proportions 

Moses, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 505 
pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 

Historical novels can be divided into 
four classes. One, like Douglas’ The 
Robe, uses history as a skewer on which 
to broil the pure creations of the author’s 
imagination. Another, like Waugh’s 
Helena, uses history merely as a series 
of springboards into allegory, satire, par- 
able or prophecy. A third, like DeWohl’s 
The Quiet Light, has history as its cen- 
tral theme but finds it necessary to em- 
broider it generously with imaginary 
characters and incidents. The finest and 
purest form of historical novel is the 
fourth type, which—with as little de- 
parture from the facts as possible—seeks 
to re-create as a work of art what already 
exists as a record of history. Such is 
Sholem Asch’s Moses. 

To construct a biblical novel most 
authors find it necessary to read lesser, 
more human stories between the lines of 
Holy Writ. Sholem Asch, however, has 
purposely avoided such invention. He is 
concerned only with the great central 
story of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. His novel about Moses is 
not cluttered with the plots and coun- 
terplots, with the romance and intrigue 
often found in historical fiction. Only 
three great protagonists engage the au- 
thor’s attention — Moses, the Israelites 
and the God of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob. 

Even Moses himself does not interest 
the author in his more human aspects. 
He is drawn to heroic proportions. His 
marriage and family life, for instance, 
are merely mentioned. Only his devo- 
tion to the Creator and his love for 


Israel are important. The result is that. 


Asch’s portrait of Moses in prose is 
strongly reminiscent of Michaelangelo’s 
portrait of Moses in marble. 

Sharing the stage with Moses is. the 
second protagonist, Israel. The Chosen 
People flee from Egypt a motley horde 
of slaves, and God through Moses’ hand 
molds them into a disciplined army of 
freemen capable of conquering the 
Promised Land. 

Sholem Asch’s greatest triumph is his 
understanding and acceptance of the 
God of Israel as revealed in the Pen- 
tateuch. There is no attempt to reduce 
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God's judgments to human terms, to ex- 
plain away His supernatural interven- 
tions or apologize for His just anger. 
God is shown as the Scriptures reveal 
Him—righteous and terrible, yet infin- 
itely loving. And throughout there is a 
magnificent awareness of man’s utter de- 
pendence on the Divine Will. 


There ‘are spots where the author in- 
vents more than is necessary; there are 
others where he uses so much of the 
biblical material that the narrative drags. 
But these defects are trifles. In several 
places he uses material from ancient 
Hebraic legends, but nearly always it is 
clearly indicated that he is doing so. At 
times he seems too concerned with pic- 
turing the sexual perversions of the 
heathens. 


Moses can be recommended to all 
who are mature-enough to read the Old 
Testament as it is written and sensible 
enough to realize that a recommenda- 
tion of one of an author’s works does 
not imply approval of his others. 


Medieval Legend 

Told by Thomas Mann 

Tue Hoty Sinner, by Thomas Mann. 
Knopf. 336 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


As a note at the end of this novel tells 
the reader, The Holy Sinner is based 
on a legend of the Middle Ages. With 
great narrative skill, Thomas Mann, 
speaking through the Benedictine monk 
Clemens who acts as narrator, details 
the story of a certain Pope Gregorius. 
Gregorius, cast adrift in a boat when an 
infant because he is the son of a brother 
and sister, is raised by the monks of a 
monastery on an out-of-the-way island. 
As a young man he leaves his island 
home to become a knight. His first val- 
orous deed is to save the kingdom of the 
woman who, unknown to him, is his 
mother. They are married and live to- 
gether for several years before they learn 
their true relationship. As penance 
Gregorius sends his mother to care for 
the sick and poor, and chains himself 
to a lone rock in the middle of a lake 
where he remains for 17 years. At the 
end of that time he is made Pope in 
obedience to a vision which God sends 
to the men gathered in Rome to select 
a new Pope. 

The author’s skill is shown in the way 
in which he brings this legend back to 


life. The reader feels that he is actually 
watching the enactment of a story which 
he might once have seen pictured in a 
medieval tapestry or woodcut. For that 
reason the strongly ironic tone in which 
the author tells the story is doubly of- 
fensive. Throughout the book Mann 
seems to be saying, “Here I will show 
you exactly what foolish stuff Christians 
not only believe, but actually cherish.” 
His linking, at one of the high points 
of the novel, a long prayer for guidance 
addressed by Gregorius’ mother to the 
Virgin and the resulting incestuous mar- 
riage of the mother and son is but one 
of many instances of what must be as- 
sumed to be Mann’s deliberate intention 
to be as insulting and offensive as pos- 
sible to Christian readers. 


The Man Who Lived 

That Christ Might Die 

Barassas, by Par Lagerkvist. Translated 
by Alan Blair. Random House. 180 


pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson Logal 


Barabbas is the strange, haunting story 
of the criminal who was released that 
Christ might be sentenced to death. The 
eminent Swedish author, Par Lager- 
kvist, tells it with large simplicity. The 
soul of Barabbas alone is kept in focus; 
all the rest is shrouded in a nightmarish 
twilight relieved only by such shadowy 
figures as the girl with the harelip, the 
fat woman and the man with the deep 
furrows. 

Barabbas is irresistably drawn to the 
crucifixion of Christ. He vainly tries to 
dislodge the hold that Christ has taken 
on his mind. He seeks out the Apostles, 
he is drawn ‘to the empty tomb and he 
kills the persecutor of the Christian girl 
with the harelip. Desperately he returns 
to his native country, where he soon 
drops out of sight. 


Years later, he is discovered, a slave 
in the Cyprian copper mines. Nothing 
has changed. He is still struggling 
against the call of Christ. Sahak, a 
Christian slave, mistakes him for a 
Christian. A sympathetic overseer ob- 
tains the release of the two men from 
the mines. The Roman governor, how- 
ever, learns that his two slaves are Chris- 
tians. At the interrogation Sahak refuses 
to renounce his faith and is crucified. 
Barabbas sadly protests that he cannot 
believe; he earns the favor of the gov- 
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ernor. He is eventually taken to Rome. 

Through all these experiences, his 
soul is plowed with suffering in his 
desperate struggle against Christ. When 
Rome is burned, he madly takes up the 
work of destruction—believing that the 
Christians have finally opened up their 
revolt. In prison he discovers his error. 
He dies—on a cross—with the words, 
“To thee I deliver up my soul.” 

Such is the beautiful, strange story of 
Barabbas as told by Par Lagerkvist. In- 
ternal drama has a far greater impor- 
tance in this novel than mere event. 
The Cross, which Barabbas once had 
seen, never left his mind. Christ, it 
seems, wanted Barabbas for His own. 


Quiet Study of Life 

In Northern Ireland 

Tuts Preasant Lea, by Anne Crone. 
Scribner. 317 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


It is pleasant indeed to find a book that 
is thoroughly adult and yet does not of- 
fend the reader’s sensibilities by a single 
objectionable word or scene. Such a 
book is This Pleasant Lea, Anne Crone’s 
successor to her highly-praised Bridie 
Steen. It is a quiet, thoughtful study of 
life in a Protestant community in north- 
ern Ireland, in which the changing 
moods of the countryside form a fitting 
background to a somber, but not tragic, 
tale. In Bridie Steen tragedy resulted 
from religious bigotry; class distinctions 
cause unhappiness in This Pleasant Lea. 

Faith Storey, youthful school teacher, 
struggles to support her young sister and 
widowed mother, whose farm is being 
disastrously mismanaged by her irre- 
sponsible son, Frank. Humiliation is 
added to poverty when Frank is forced 
to marry Lily Veitch, a girl from the 
lowest fringe of society. A generous 
neighbor, Mark Liddell (Faith’s rejected 
suitor) offers Mrs. Storey and her daugh- 
ters refuge in a cottage on his property, 
since Mrs. Storey is reluctant to live 
under the same roof with her daughter- 
in-law. Meanwhile Faith has fallen in 
love with Antony Fletcher, son of a 
prosperous lawyer. Antony disdains the 
rigid social system of his community, 
but when his father has a stroke upon 
being informed of his son’s intention to 
marry Faith, whose brother’s affairs are 
now a public scandal, the lovers are un- 
willingly separated. 

But Antony’s sister has a friend, gen- 
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tle Allison Greenlees, who would make 
a socially acceptable wife for Antony; 
and while Faith cherishes her idealistic 
love for him, he allows himself to drift 
into marriage with the somewhat nega- 
tive Allison. 


Miss Crone is a shrewd analyst of 
character, and is at her best in her ob- 
servations on the motives behind human 
behavior. This Pleasant Lea is not a fast- 
moving book, but will be enjoyed by 
those who still have time to savor the 
pleasures of reading a well-written novel. 


Raising a Family 

In Wilds of Canada 

Wuere Nests THE Water Hen, by 
Gabrielle Roy. Harcourt, Brace. 286 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Like Topsy, this novel “just growed.” 
Which cannot be held against a novel— 
if only it grows into something. Al- 
though at least one character, Luzina 
Tousignant, does grow upon the reader, 
she proves disappointing in the end. For, 
although Luzina lives up valiantly to her 
Christian obligations as wife and mother 
and is possessed of the happy faculty of 
liking people, she seems to learn from 
life only the single lesson that inevitably 
she and Hippolyte must face the pros- 
pect of their many children leaving 
home. 

Where Nests the Water Hen tells the 
story of the Tousignant family; of their 
island isolation in a remote area of the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada; of the 
determined efforts of Luzina to secure 
educational advantages for her numer- 
ous children, each of whom is brought 
back by their mother from her periodic 
“vacations’; and of the boys’ and girls’ 
eventual dispersal inthe various prov- 
inces for the purpose of securing a place 
in life. Much of the book is devoted to 
this, and then the link is suddenly se- 
vered to detail the missionary activities 
of Father Joseph-Maria, the Capuchin 
who once a year visits the Tousignants. 

Much as readers may welcome the 
story’s vitality, stout good humor and 
solid earthiness—refreshingly minus an 
emphasis on sex, these qualities cannot 
hope to compensate for a number of 
glaring, even exasperating deficiencies. 
Of all the characters, only Luzina, 
doughtily English Miss O’Rorke, the 


romantic Armand Dubreuil and the Ca- 





puchin, who likes Shubert’s Ave Marig 
at weddings, are clearly focused. There 
is an abscence of plot, little motivation 
and a failure to make clear the impor. 
tant narrative accident of time. Nor does 
the fact that several of the vignettes jp 
the final third of the book might serye 
as independent short stories help to jus 
tify the claim that Where Nests the Wa 
ter Hen is actually a novel. 


A Gentle Invalid 
Who Loves to Pry 
Woman AT THE Winpow, by Nelia 
Gardner White. Viking. 340 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
In Woman at the Window Mrs. White 
has executed a striking portrait of a 
woman who, without scruple, attempts 
to manipulate and dominate the lives of 
all with whom she comes in contact. 


Anna is not a meddler according to 
her family. As the story opens we find 
her, a frail, beautiful invalid, surrounded 
by a doting family, vying with each 
other to do for her. Her room is a mecca 
for family and friends alike, all of whom 
are captivated by her gaiety, courage, 
charm. All, with the exception of a few. 
Johnny, her five-year old son, for in 
stance, who sees through her, fears her, 
avoids her. Or Juliet Olde, who, with 
sly humor, makes Anna a present of a 
busybody, a mirror to be hung outside 
the window and which reflects the con- 
ings and goings of all who pass by. 

Anna, with her sympathetic ways, her 
gentle laughter, can elicit confidences 
from those who come under her spell. 
Anna, with her burning curiosity about 
the innermost lives of others can ps 
tiently ferret out secrets not readily forth- 
coming. Anna, with her need to round 
out her own half-life does not hesitate 
to use knowledge thus gained to manew 
ver the affairs of others. 


How this strong-willed woman, with 
her urge to dominate others affects the 
lives of her husband, son, sister, friends 
and even acquaintances, makes absorb 
ing reading. At first the reader may feel 
the character of Anna a bit overdrawn. 
However, with the romantic props, 
which the author feels necessary to the 
novel, removed, we may all recognize 
Annas, those of the carefully cultivated 
charm, the inclination to pry, the wil 
ingness to meddle in the lives of others 
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and so the characterization of Anna is a 
true one. 

Woman at the Window is an evenly 
paced, well rounded novel which will 
hold your interest. Those of a Catholic 
mind will note the confused religious 
values, as well as the groping for truth 
which characterizes the entire book. 


Highly Flavored Tale 

Of Dutch Fisherfolk 

Tue Lost Sra, by Jan de Hartog. Har- 
per. 153 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 


Where once the waters of the Zuider 
Zee babbled against the quays and dikes 
of the Nederlander towns, today there 
stretches a level panorama of farmlands 
as prim as a patchwork quilt. Jan de 
Hartog, a native Hollander, brings all 
the nostalgic reminiscence of his child- 
hood to bear upon this-story of the lost 
sea before it was expelled from its an- 
cient domain in 193]. 


The setting of the tale is as prossaic 
as an Edam cheese. It is the prolific 
imagination of the “sea mouse,” or cabin 
boy, of the HZ 69 that creates a Never- 
Never Land of high romance. Here is 
a genre painting, limned as precisely as 
a picture from the Little Dutch Masters, 
in which one looks upon a gay world of 
sunlight and water, at red- and green- 
roofed towns bordering the Zuider Zee, 
towns down whose narrow, windy streets 
the women swarm in bright shawls to 
see the boats go out. 

Although the people in this story are 
mostly: children, this is not a juvenile 
book. It is rather a tale for the stowaway 
child that waits in the heart of every 
man. The nameless lost boy, spirited 
away by the Black Skipper to become the 
galley-slave of his crew, might well be 
the wraith of all lost boyhood. Modeled 
with the sturdy realism of Hummel fig- 
urines are other children, who clatter 
through the story on wooden clogs, 
shouting insults at tourists and sailing 
their wooden shoes amid the flotsam at 
the dead end of the harbor. 

Here also in miniature burlesque is 
the historic conflict between the Protes- 
tant Flemings of the North and the 
Catholic Walloons of the South, por- 
trayed in the ludicrous struggle between 
the Huizen botters and the Volendam- 
mer craft. The author's sympathies are 
obviously with the men of Huizen, who 
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are uniformly victorious in these noisy 
marine bouts. . 


The plot is negligible, but there is 
abundant atmosphere. A light peppering 
of ribaldry adds nothing palatable to this 
already highly flavored tale of Dutch 
fisherfolk. 


Plight of a Child 

In Godless Home 

Fear at My Heart, by Mary Harris. 
Sheed & Ward. 214 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Margaret Neville 


Fear at My Heart is the first novel of an 
author who has specialized in the writ- 
ing of books for.children. Appropriately 
it is a book about a child. 


Anthea Rendall, 11 years old, is the 
only child of an English professor fa- 
ther and a scientist mother, neither of 
whom have any time for God. As the 
story opens, Anthea returns home from 
school to await the arrival of a new maid, 
Bridget, who turns out to be a real 
friend to the lonely child. Bridget, how- 
ever, a hearty, Roman Catholic Irish- 
woman, is not retained very long by this 
Godless family, but in her passing she 
has imprinted the phrase “Our Blessed 
Lord” in the child’s memory. In succes- 
sion other people pass through the 
child’s world: Miss Trivett, the prim 
ex-governess; the Richardsons, the min- 
ister’s family; Benedicta, the seemingly 
cruel school mate; and finally Benedic- 
ta’s grandmother, who reawakens the 
spark of God’s name that Bridget en- 
kindled earlier. 


Mary Harris’ story is very slight as a 
novel. It can hardly be said to have a 
plot. The final outcome of the series of 





events in the child’s life is something 
which the reader may hope for, not some- 
thing definitely attained in the book. 
Throughout the story the author at- 
tempts to have the reader see and evalu- 
ate the experiences presented as the 
child would see and evaluate them, and 
at the same time to make her own Chris- 
tian evaluation evident. She succeeds 
best in this revelation of Christian prin- 
ciples when the character used to ex- 
emplify them is most attractive to the 
child and most clear to the reader. Such 
a character is Bridget. Benedicta and her 
grandmother, however, are more puz- 
zling to the child, and less natural to 
the reader in their conveyance of the 


message of the book. 


Whatever may be the inadequacies of 
Fear at My Heart as a novel, it has 
much to recommend it as a sympathetic 
portrayal of the plight of the modern 
child whose parents, in pretending to 
preserve his freedom of thought, really 
deprive him of the possibility of know- 
ing the things most worthy of thought. 


Child of Broken Home 
O, THE Brave Music, by Evelyn Smith. 
Dutton. 256 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
This is the pleasant, rather wistful tale 
of Ruan Ashley, daughter of an ascetic 
non-conformist minister and his turbu- 
lent, aristocratic wife, both bitterly un- 
happy now that their infatuation with 
each other has passed. Ruan, lost in the 
valley of loneliness which separates her 
parents, is an interesting, thoughtful lit- 
tle girl, saved from an empty life by the 
love and generosity of Rosie O’Day, 
daughter of a wealthy local mill-owner, 
and David, Rosie’s younger foster- 
brother. 


After Ruan’s mother, in a final burst 
of rebellion, runs away with one Cap- 
tain Dalton, her riding master, Ruan 
and her sister Sylvia return to live at 
their mother’s ancestral home with their 
uncle, with whom she finds a spiritual 
kinship. Her childhood love for David 
matures as gracefully as does she herself, 
and everything turns out nicely for 
everyone. 


Well-plotted, well-written and overly 
idealized, this is an adequate novel, but 
nothing more. 
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Unique 


. - a book on lay spirituality 
FOR MEN OF ACTION 


Yves de Montscheuil 


A book composed of a series of bril- 
liant essays on the Call to Catholic 
Action, the Christian Vocation, Chris- 
tian Asceticism, Christian Humanism, 
Art and Ethics, etc. FOR MEN OF 
ACTION develops the principles of 
action for the laity. To those engaged 
in any form of the lay apostolate, this 
is the first book to discuss specific 
problems of lay ‘spirituality. 
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A new series of liturgical picture pam- 
phlets edited for mass distribution. 
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Family Estate 
FAREWELL TO OtTeERLEY, by Humphrey 
Pakington. Norton. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


This book stands high on this review- 
er’s list of recommendations. The story 
is so typically English that those who 
dislike the British may not enjoy it; and 
so delightfully told that the reader 
finally lays it down, grateful that in this 
sordid present there is still a land where 
life can be gracious and sweet. 

The first few chapters recall Dickens 
—nearly every line good for a chuckle. 
The last pages pay tribute to the tradi- 
tions that claim the loyalty of succeed- 
ing generations. In between, character- 
ization is plausible and consistently 
drawn. Dialogue is sparkling. 

There is neither hero nor heroine, 
saint nor devil. The. story concerns 
bomb scarred, ration-ridden England 
whose people somehow muddle through, 
still straining for the good things of an 
earlier, cultured life, but meeting scar- 
city with a joke. 

The title prepares the reader for the 
sale and dismantling of an ancestral es- 
tate which had entertained royalty and 
known contacts with world celebrities. 
Somehow, by contrast, our beautiful es- 
tates seem “show places” rather than 
family homes. 

Farewell to Otterley has only one 
slight fault. Occasionally the reader has 
difficulty remembering who's who and 
why among the numerous characters. 


French Huguenots 
THe SHEPHERD’s Crook, by Paul Fri- 
schauer. Scribner. 307 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


One might at first suppose that Paul 
Frischauer had fallen into step beside 
another writing Paul—Blanshard by 
name. For here, in “a novel of the in- 
surgent Huguenots in the days of Louis 
XIV,” is strong meat for a fanatic’s diet. 
Its every Catholic character, ecclesiastic 
or lay, is possessed of more than the 
usual number of faults that flesh is 
heir to. 


But if the puzzled reader seeks to set 
down Frischauer’s swashbuckling story 
as a study in strong blacks and whites, 
how account for the not. so simon-pure 
behavior of the opposition—namely, the 
Huguenots? Their creator's efforts to so- 
licit sympathy in their behalf must 


surely seem heavy-handed to most read. 
ers. Neither beauteous Isabeau, who 
learns belatedly that her father had died 
a Protestant martyr; nor Verlin, sep. 
tenced to the King’s galleys; nor Amalie, 
apparently devised for comic relief— 
none of these is capable of soliciting that 
sympathy which might have reminded 
readers that the State in every age, 
whether abetted by the Church or not, 
is at best a callous step-mother. 

True enough, in The Shepherd's 
Crook, Paul Frischauer has turned to 
a dark page in the history of the Church 
in France—after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. But he might have 
written an unbiased novel. That he has 
not done so causes one to question his 
motives and dismiss the result. 


Brazil 

TIME AND THE Winn, by Erico Veris- 
simo. Translated by L. L. Barrett, 
Macmillan. 624 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed. by Mary L. Dunn 


This novel covers 150 years in the his- 
tory of Brazil, from 1745 to 1895. Most 
of the story takes place in Santa Fe, 
only a handful of huts at the beginning 
and a great city at the end. The years 
brought wars, plague, revolution and, 
once in a while, a period of peace. The 
war that never ceased was the one be 
tween the Terra-Camberras and their 
rivals, the wealthy and powerful Ama- 
rals; from one generation to another, the 
rivalry and jealousy between these fam- 
ilies grew more bitter and unrelenting, 
though each paid dearly in one way or 
another for every victory in the long 
feud. The men fought to preserve the 
family pride, and the women sorrowed 
when one of their loved ones was killed 
or wounded; some of the women fought 
too, in their own way. 

There is much life in these pages, 
much history, much violence, much ex: 
citement, and understanding of the lot 
of the poor underdog who fights when 
he must, though he does not understand 
what it is all about. Unfortunately, 
there is too little appreciation of spiritual 
values, too much exaltation of pride and 
bravado, and almost a total lack of Chris: 
tian charity. There is too much lust, too 
much promiscuity, too many lurid imag: 
ings whenever men think of women. 
The book may well be on the best-seller 
list soon after publication, but I do not 
recommend it. 
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Plaster Saint 

Tue Fasutous Wink, by Kem Bennett. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 244 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


An Anglican Curate on vacation in 
France goes into a Catholic church to 
escape an encounter with a fellow tour- 
ist—a stupid American woman with more 
money than sense, whose tedious chatter 
annoys and bores Mr. Anker. She fol- 
lows him, and while seated together in 
the church a plaster statue winks at 
them. The balance of the book is occu- 
pied with the reactions of all concerned 
to the “fabulous wink.” Miraculous or 
diabolical? Opinions vary. 

The author says his primary purpose 
was to make people laugh, and that he 
tried to make sure that the only thing 
which is brutally mocked is materialism. 
Most certainly plenty of other things are 
mocked. 

Possibly a merry book could have been 
made from this subject, but the result 
of this attempt seems only inane, ribald 
and silly. Kipling somewhere has a line 
to the effect that “single men in bar- 
racks don’t grow into plaster saints.” 
Young Mr. Bennett seems to have re- 
versed the process and tried to make a 
plaster saint into something which ap- 
parently has the sense of humor of a 
single man in barracks. 


War in the North Atlantic 
Tue Enemy, by Wirt Williams. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 
Facts about the United States Navy Mr. 


Williams has aplenty in this first novel 
about destroyer duty in the North At- 
lantic during World War II; Knight's 
Modern Seamanship, The Watch Off- 
cer's Guide and the Kinsey Report could 
not provide the reader with more facts 
than Mr. Williams has. But in his efforts 
to give the reader every detail about life 
in a destroyer, the author fails to bring 
his characters to life and, except for one 
episode of about 50 pages at the end of 
the book, never really captures the read- 
er's interest. His attempt (apparently in 
keeping with the Moby Dick tradition) 
to graft some metaphysical meaning 
onto the end of the novel does not do 
much to help the story either. What 
might have been an interesting novel 


gs down in a welter of unnecessary 
detail. 
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BOOhS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


THE Sonc AT THE SCAFFOLD, by Ger- 
trud von Le Fort. Sheed & Wara. 
110 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Riley Hughes 


History as we know it is most often 
the record of men’s bodies. Only 
rarely are we privileged to find his- 
tory removed from the accidents of 
circumstances and place, and refined 
to its essence: the story of men’s 
souls. To the contemplation of his- 
tory in the soul’s sense, orthodox his- 
tory and historians offer us little as- 
sistance. Of kings and desperate men 
—and in times of ferment and great 
mass movement, of men and desper- 
ate kings—historians compound their 
elaborate contrivances. Far too often 
they aré like the men in Plato’s cave, 
straining to catch at shadows. His- 
tory, says Belloc, is part of the guess- 
work of the universities. And it would 
seem that the profound meaning of 
events as they offer themselves as ob- 
stacles to or opportunities for the 
sanctification of souls goes largely un- 
guessed. 


But the history of souls is not with- 
out record. In the Scriptures we have 
the Word and:the words inspired of 
God. We may seek out the soul’s 
story also in journals and autobiogra- 
phies, in tracts and treatises. We can 
see it, stark and gigantic, in the pages 
of an Augustine, a Teresa of Avila or 
a John of the Cross. By indirection 
we can know it from the treatises of 
an Aquinas, a Bernard or a Loyola. 
More indirectly still, we come at the 
soul’s hidden history as it is shaped 
and directed in the traditional forms 
of literature. Its rarest occurrence: is 
in that most secular-minded, history- 
bound form, the novel. Further, it 
would seem that its characteristic 
note of holy abandonment seems un- 
grateful to the English idiom; we are 
most likely to come upon it in trans- 
lation. In Bernanos and Claudel we 
accept without embarrassment the 
paradoxical parallel of grandeur and 
starkness which seems to accompany 
the mystical expression of the inef- 
fable. In Gertrud von Le Fort’s work. 


and eminently in her short novel The 


‘yes, but not fictitiousness. “Real life,” 


Song at the Scaffold, the Continen- 
tal virtue of exalted simplicity is seen 
at its purest and most forceful. 

It is a tribute to this book that to 
describe it as a novel about the 
French Revolution is at once truthful 
and wildly inaccurate. There is a ra- 
diance about this book and the power 
of its theme which transfigures the 
term “novel” and transcends its exter- 
nal circumstances. It is of some im- 
portance, too, to note that its effects 
are achieved without sacrificing the 
claims of art; here is no jewel of great 
price offered in rough setting. Fiction 
is the vehicle here, but not fiction’s 
crude devices. Here are no last 
minute rescues, no fortunate coinci- 
dences, no Pimpernel-plans, no neat 
minor victories where history has 
written major catastrophe. Fiction, 


says the narrator, “is far more mer- 
ciless.” For the plot resolutions of the 
petty craftsman there are the “pro- 
found silences” of the artist. 

Fraulein von Le Fort’s novel is a 
study of the terms of the reconcilia- 
tion of innumerable agonies with the 
Agony in the Garden. In her- pages 
the fury of the Terror and of the 
countless Madame Defarges who 
shriek in jubilant chorus meets the 
inflexible heroic charity of the Sisters 
of Carmel. With a sure and penetrat- 
ing knowledge of souls, she shows 
the promise of martyrdom bestows “a 
great oppressive happiness” on the 
nuns. Against the background of the 
nun’s eagerness “to transmute all an- 
guish into joy” the author shows in 
telling detail the growth in soul of 
three of its members. They are the 
commonplace but valiant superior, an 
imperious nun of royal blood, and 
Blanche de la Force, novice. 

The mystery of Blanche’s unhap- 
piness and fear is the heart of the 
book. The great and terrible issue for 
her is set down in the superior’s jour- 
nal when she writes: “Was it Thy 
will, O Jesus, to choose the timid 
temperament of this poor child, so 
that while others are preparing to ex- 


ult in the dying of Thy death, Thou 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Good Will Essential 

For Reunion Movement 

One AnD Hoty, by Karl Adam. Sheed & 
Ward. 130 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


This small book is made up of three lec- 
tures delivered before the 1947 assembly 
of the Una Sancta by. Karl Adam. It 
treats of the problem of determining a 
religious basis for the reunionist move- 
ment that will be acceptable to the Luth- 
erans and in conformity with Catholic 
theology. In three short chapters, Karl 
Adam advances the proposition that holi- 
ness is the only acceptable basis for this 
movement. His arguments are drawn 
from an analysis of the Reformation pe- 
riod. His appeal is directed to Catholic 
and Lutheran alike for the cultivation of 
that spiritual good will so necessary for 
the success of the reunionist movement 
in Germany. 


The first and second chapters are de- 
voted to the illustration by historical ar- 
gument of the proposition that the real 
cause of the destruction of ecclesiastical 
unity was the lack of spirituality in the 
principals of the Reformation period. 
Chapter one cites the various abuses evi- 
denced in the Church of that day as 
proof of this thesis. Chapter two points 
out that the selection of doctrine to be 
retained and the rejection of other truths 
was governed principally by antagonisms 
to individuals or programs or were the 
result of protest against tolerated abuses. 
Spiritual good will would have resolved 
these difficulties and preserved unity. 
Several recent publications illustrate the 
disruptive influence of prejudice, ill will 
and intolerance and offer confirmation 


of the theme of Karl Adam. 


The final chapter is an appeal for good 
will and for cooperation in a holy quest 
for truth. This is the basis that Karl 
Adam deems so vital to the success of 
the movement for reunion. This basic 
religious disposition is resolved into three 
factors. First, there must be fidelity to 
and respect for the individual conscience. 
Second, there must be greater emphasis 
placed on love of and service of Christ 
the Son of God. Finally, there must be 
a disavowal of prejudice to the end that 
an honest appraisal may be made of the 
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Church instituted by Christ and of the 
doctrines revealed by Him. It is the 
authors contention that just as the real 
cause of disunion is to be found in the 
neglect of the above points, so the hope 
of reunion rests in their observance. The 
traditional requirements of the Church 
for reunion are interwoven into these 
chapters. 


This book is well thought out and 
aptly presented. There is danger that it 
will be read as a history of the Reforma- 
tion and the real import of the study 
overlooked. The book itself is an excel- 
lent illustration of the good will the 
author so strongly insists upon as essen- 
tial for successful reunion. 


Unique Contribution 

To Mariology 

Tue Lire oF Mary as SEEN BY THE 
Mystics, by Raphael Brown. Bruce. 
292 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


Timely is the message of this volume; 
timely, the mission it will accomplish. 
In some quarters it has become fashion- 
able to smile at the private revelations 
with which God, when it pleases Him, 
favors some of His privileged servants. 
Denying a priori that such revelations 
are one of the channels by which edifi- 
cation penetrates among the faithful, 
many tell you that they have Moses and 





Roy Campbell: In sympathy with 
a soaring spirit 





the Prophets and do not need fresh rey. 
elations. But the fact is that in all per. 
ods the Church has had in her bosom 
souls to whom it pleases God to gran, 
extraordinary lights and visions. An as. 
sent of pious belief is all that we give 
to them; compared to the invincible cer. 
titude of Faith, this is little, but it js 
much if we think of the shadows which 
surround us. 


Caution, of course, is necessary. The 
Church teaches that the deposit of Faith 
is complete. Public revelation ceased 
with the death of the last Apostle. But 
private revelations are not to be rejected 
without examination. Some have mer. 
ited full approval; others are looked 
upon as doubtful; many have been con- 
demned. Quite recently an authoritative 
warning has been uttered by a member 
of the Roman Curia against the flood 
of allegedly supernatural events in vari- 
ous parts of the world which tend to 
substitute a frenzied religiosity for obe- 
dience to the Church. 

The present volume is not of sucha 
kind. It has been drawn from the writ 
ings of four highly regarded Catholic 
mystics: St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, St. 
Bridget of Sweden, Venerable Mary of 


Agreda and Sister Anna Catherine Em * 


merich. These holy women have en- 
joyed a widespread popularity and have 
exercised a profound influence in the 
Church for several generations. Well 
known are the tributes that Faber, 
Thurston, Dom Gueranger, Goerres and 
Gibbons have paid to them. 


Decidedly we have here a unique 
contribution to Mariology, a whole biog 
raphy of Our Blessed Mother offered to 
us by some of her priveleged children. 
It is not to be compared to the heaven 
drawn picture of the Bible, but it isa 
narrative. of intense dramatic interest. 
It is not a fifth Gospel but it may serve 
as a valuable religious “novel.” 


English Translation 

Of St. John’s Poetry 

Porms oF Sr. JoHN OF THE Cross, with 
a translation by Roy Campbell. Par 
-theon. 90 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 


In the little room where he was held 
prisoner during the winter of 1577 there 
was one tiny window into a corridot. 


The unlit nights were dark. Even by | 


day there was scarcely light for the reat 
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ing of prayers or for bringing to paper 
poetry slow-welling from his heart. No 
wonder then that the frail young monk’s 
most famous lines begin “Upon a 
gloomy night” or that lightness and dark 
are the poet's most frequent symbols. 

The lightness and dark of which St. 
John of the Cross speaks are the familiar 
turns of day that everyone knows; yet 
for him they speak of other and greater 
darkness and light; the cruel and re- 
warding darkness of abnegation; the 
crucifying and sweet light of God. The 
poetry of St. John of the Cross is a con- 
centrate of his mysticism; simple, limpid, 
vet with endless implications; without 
artifice but rich in art; without rhetoric 
yet surely compelling. His prose works, 
which are part of the basic treasure of 
Christian writing on mysticism (three 
volumes in the English translation of 
E. Allison Peers), for the most part take 
the form of commentaries on his verses. 

It is a tribute to the saint’s art that 
those who write of him are reluctant to 
attempt translation of his verse. In his 
life of the saint written in English, Rob- 
ert Sencourt gives the poems only in 
Spanish. Only for convenience E. Alli- 
son Peers parallels the Spanish text with 
prose and verse translations. 

Pantheon, the publisher, presents a 
handsome volume with the Spanish text 
and a translation by Roy Campbell. ‘The 
translator has written more than a dozen 
books of original poetry. Born in Africa 
of Scottish parents he has lived in many 
parts of the world. But for many years 
now he has lived in Spain, where he 
became a Catholic, and where he fought 
with Franco against the Communists. 

The idom of his English is modern 
and direct. His style is uncomplicated 
and free; it is virile, clear, yet warm. 
These qualities combine to give his 
English a freshness that makes it seem 
rather an original text than a transla- 
tion. Together with considerable skill 
Roy Campbell has brought to his work 
a sympathy that attuned his heart and 
his lines to that soaring spirit which 
cried out: 


The more I rose into the height 

More dazzled, blind, and lost I spun. 

The greatest conquest ever won 

I won in blindness, like the night. 

Because love urged me on my way 

I gave that mad, blind, reckless leap 

That soared me up so high and steep 
at in the end I seized my prey. 
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And all these Monks 


the FIERCE-SHORT“THIN—GENTLE—FAT and TALL. 


will be found among THE Monxs Wuo Worriep, by Russell Collinge 
(Sheed & Ward, $1.00), one of the newest and most novel of picture books. 
The drawings and text have a gentle, quiet humor that may not appeal to 
all. You may or may not feel flattered when you find yourself among the 
reasons that the monks worried, but you probably will be impressed by the 
simple, direct re-statement of some of the basic ideas of Christianity. 
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Basic Teachings 

Of the Church 

Wuat Cartuorics Bewieve, by Joseph 
Pieper and Heinz Raskop. Pantheon. 
112 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


Most Catholics have felt at some time 
the need for this particular book and 
will be glad to have it available at rea- 
sonable cost. There are few Catholics 
who, when approached by inquiring 
non-Catholics or recent: converts, like to 
launch out bravely and state unequiv- 
ocally “what Catholics believe.” Here in 
concise and neat summary are the basic 
teachings of the Church. 

Father Phelan remarks in the intro- 
duction that the book is really “a pro- 
longed profession of Faith, fitted with 
the spiritually moving quality of the 
Athanasian or the Nicene Creed and 
the simple directness of the Sermon on 
the Mount.” Controversial matter, in- 
volved theological discussion or personal 
views are rigidly excluded and in this, 
of course, lies much of the peculiar value 
of the presentation. 

The thought is developed first around 
the articles of the creed and later around 
the sacraments, the theological and car- 
dinal virtues, the commandments and 


the Old and the New Testaments. There. 


is a brief chapter 6n the liturgical year, 
on the share every Christian has in the 
life of the Blessed Trinity, and explana- 


tion of the true meaning of the kingdom 
of heaven (“not some glorified juvenile 
playground, nor some everlasting place 
of sanctimonious boredom”), and a 
chapter entitled “Some Remarks on 
Church History” which is perhaps one 
of the most useful of all. The index has 
been kept extremely simple, but is quite 
adequate. There is also included a fine 
translation of the prayer before study 
which has long been attributed to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 


Reference Book 

Dictionary OF Dogmatic THEOLOGY, 
by Pietro Parente, Antonio Piolanti 
and Salvatore Garofalo. Translated by 
Emmanuel Doronzo. Bruce. 310 pp. 


$4.50. 
Reviewed by Augustine Rock, O.P. 


The fact that Father Doronzo has 
deemed this work worth translating ‘is 
strong recommendation of its excellence 
to those acquainted with the high stand- 
ard of his own theological writings. An 
examination of the translation shows 
that we owe Father Doronzo a debt of 
thanks for its undertaking. He has trans- 
lated well and adapted prudently for 
readers of English. 

The book provides a good general bib- 
liography of theology, and a brief but 
adequate particular bibliography follows 
each entry. The dictionary proper is pre- 
ceded by a six page synthesis of theo- 
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logical doctrine. It is followed by a four 
page outline of the history of dogmatic 
theology. Both are well done. The major 
portion of the book is made up of brief 
definitions of theological terms, but the 
brevity is not overdone. Sufficient space 
is allotted for reliable definitions. Unfor- 
tunately space is occasionally used to 
provide information interesting enough 
but not essential to the definition. It is 
to be regretted also that sometimes the 
exact formal definition of a term is either 
omitted altogether or broken up in a 
paragraph of explanation. While the 
definitions are orthodox and reliable, it 
seems that a fairly good course in the- 
ology would be necessary to understand 
some of them. However, this is to be 
expected, for truth cannot be changed 
in order to make it easy to grasp. 

In future editions it might be hoped 
that the formal definition of those terms 
which have such a definition (e.g., sac- 
rament) will be emphasized in some way 
by the printer. The definitions are com- 
petent and useful, but the bibliogra- 
phies alone are worth the price of the 


book. 


Solution of Problems 

Without Psychiatry 

We Work Wate THE Licur Lasts, 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
Sheed & Ward. 166 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 


The author of We Die Standing Up 
and We Live With Our Eyes Open con- 
tinues his crusade for a return to sanity 
and a psychology of the normal man in 
this third of a projected four volume 
sequence of essays on spiritual, social 
and moral problems. Dom Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B., noted English spiritual 
director, does not hesitate to prescribe 
the saint's approach to life for the sin- 
ner’s daily encounter with the obliga- 
tions of work, and a realistic living by 
faith, hope and charity to govern his 
dealings with family, friends, himself 


and God. 


The essays are short, 42 in all, yet 
each one sends a shaft from the search- 
light of truth into the hidden motives, 
desires, ambitions and principles of the 
ordinary man striving to live the life of 
grace. The author with clean-cut strokes, 
exposes modern attitudes toward con- 
duct which mistake means for ends, the 
relative for the absolute, sentiment for 
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values and expediency for duty. His 
daring generalizations (and striking con- 
versions) drive home. the realization, at 
once humbling and consoling, that hu- 
man nature for all the diversity of its 
manifestations, is basically the same. 
And Dom Hubert is optimistic about 
human nature. There is a way, plotted 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, to guide it. 
It is the way of faith, which sees the 
will of God in the pattern of life, the 
way of trust, which engenders and in- 
sures an even greater return of con- 
fidence at home or abroad, and finally, 
it is the way of love, of surrender of self 
which is the secret of living wholly. 

Those who prefer to solve their prob- 
lems of human relationships without 
benefit of psychiatry, will enjoy this bal- 
anced and encouraging study of man, 
still made in the image of God. 
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Detail from jacket design of 
“Unless Some Man Show Me” 


The Old Testament 

Untess Some Man Suow Me, by Alex- 
ander Jones. Sheed & Ward. 162 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S.J. 


“Catholics are not allowed to read the 
Bible.” “Science contradicts Scripture.” 
“The Book of Genesis is a myth.” How 
often the average Catholic hears these 
bromides and finds himself unprepared 
to answer them. Father Alexander Jonés 
not only answers such charges, but he 
presents Holy Scripture in so lively and 
interesting a manner as to whet the ap- 
petite of even the most dispassionate of 
lay readers. 

Unless Some Man Show Me is re- 
freshing and witty, without being ir- 
reverent. The book might well serve as 
a text for average persons who desire 
to read the Old Testament more under- 
standingly, but it is by no means a dry 
and ponderous text book. Much of the 
scholar’s enthusiasm for Scripture en- 





livens the passages on interpretation, jp. 


spiration, and revelation, and all of | 


these terms are clearly defined and ey. 
plained. The author handles the cla 
sically “difficult” Books of the Old Testa. 
ment with all the ease and assurance of 
a master well-grounded in biblical lor 
and perfectly at home with Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. Among the Book 
treated are The Canticle of Canticle, 
The Book of Jonas, and Genesis. The 
last four chapters are devoted to the 
Jewish interpretation of the Old Testa. 
ment and provide a sympathetic ap 
proach to greater understanding between 
Jew and Christian. 

Without doubt this book will do much 
to encourage reading of the Old Testa. 
ment. It will be welcomed by scholars 
as well as by those taking their first steps 
into the realm of Holy Scripture. 


Biographies of 
Women Saints 
Tue Queen’s Daucuters, by C. C. 

Martindale, S.J. Sheed & Ward. 252 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Teresa, S.C.L. 
If you want a collection of biographies 
of women saints, from all strata of » 
ciety and every nationality and ever 
century, related in delightfully simpk 
prose, founded upon a sympathetic un 
derstanding of the faults and foibles of 
human beings and a clear-cut, logical 
analysis of political and social back 
grounds, Daughters of the Queen is the 
book for you. 

Although Father Martindale omits 
Joan of Arc because she is already wel 
known, he tells the stories of other saints 
whose biographies are in many Catholic 
libraries, including Mother Cabrini 
Mother Seton,-Rose Philippine Duches 
ne, Mother Couderc, Mother Cornelia 
Connelly. He then introduces his reader 
to many a charming, saintly lady who 
for some inexplicable reason has not 
been generally recognized. Exceptionally 
clear delineations of political movements 
and social conditions form the necessaty 
background for the activities of all thes 
saints. 

In several places, Father Martindale 
draws a parallel between earlier persect 
tions and those of today: “. . . contem 
porary history has hardly been less bloot 
stained, nor its tale of mass murder 
expatriation more horrible. It was, ho¥ 
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ever, reserved for our ume to invent the 
breaking down of the mind both by 
”» 

Finally, for some, the most interest- 
ing phase of the book will be the trac- 
ing of changes in the exterior forms of 
religious orders, “the modification of ‘en- 
closure’ in the interests of free move- 
ment .. . which has now become nearly 
normal.” And the author states that the 
Holy Father “has quite recently legis- 
lated for a new form of ‘religious life’ 
called ‘secular’ . . . after all, our Lady 
lived in no ‘enclosure’, wore no special 
dress, never deviated from her vision, 
was always to the utmost ‘the Lord’s 
handmaiden.’” 


Basic Study of 
Church’s Teachings 
Tue Famity oF Gop, by Hugh Michael 

McCarron, S.J. McMullen Books. 

196 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Mary Conrad 
Father McCarron tells us in an intro- 
ductory statement to this book that his 
purpose in comparing the Church to a 
family is “to furnish a binding thread, 
a connecting chain of thought, for our 
study of religion.” Thus the titles of 
some of his chapters are “The Father of 
the Family,” “The Son,” “The Spirit of 
Union in the Family,” “The Daily Ac- 
tion of the Family” and “Authority in 
the Family.” 

Fortunately the author does not press 
his metaphor too far, but uses it merely 
to organize his material into chapters. 
After that he goes on to present a basic 
study of the Catholic Church along with 
a demonstration of the reasonableness 
and truth of the Church’s teachings. 
The style of the book is simple: it 
should be neither over the head of nor 
beneath most readers. Because of the 
basic nature of the subject matter the 
book will be of interest mainly to pros- 
pective converts or to those making an 
elementary study of the Church’s teach- 
ings. 





CORRECTION 


In the October issue of Books 
on Trial a review appeared of Fa- 
ther Coventry's Faith Seeks Un- 
derstanding. Because of produc- 
tion difficulties the publication of 
this book has been postponed by 
Sheed & Ward. 


tees 
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= MONTH I started to write a col- 
umn deploring the small number of 
Catholic magazines edited by laymen. 
At a time when we are witnessing ‘a 
heartening upswing in Catholic Action 
by laymen it seemed to me that the 
number of lay journals had not kept 
pace. But then, as I began to enumerate 


those we do have, I suddenly realized 


that we're more fortunate than we may 
know. There’s The Commonweal—the 
father of them all—Integrity, Work, The 
Catholic Interracialist, The Wage Earn- 
er, The Interracial Review, The Labor 
Leader, The Catholic Worker, Today, 
Books on Trial, and probably others that 
I am unfamiliar with. Not that we 
couldn’t use more, but the fact that we 
have at least ten and that these ten are 
of such quality is something to cheer 
about even for one who ordinarily in 
this column is not given to such undig- 
nified behavior. 

All of these magazines deserve our 
support. Probably only a few people 
would be interested in all ten, but I 
can’t conceive of a literate Catholic who 
could not derive value from at least one 
of them and certainly these ten should 
receive far more encouragement than 
they do. | am by no means guaranteeing 
that you will always agree with their 
articles or even their policies but I can 
assure you that any one of them will 
activate your brain cells and help pro- 
duce the kind of integrated Catholic 
thinking we need today. 

All of them, as I have said, deserve 
to be better known, but I would like to 
interest you particularly in Today, the 
Catholic Student Magazine, published 
by CISCA (Chicago Inter-Student 
Catholic Action) which is under the di- 
rection of Bishop Bernard J. Sheil. 

First of all, Today represents to me 
an encouraging trend toward a much- 
needed revaluation of our approach to 
Catholic students, a subject that I will 
discuss in more detail in another column. 
Today says that our modern teen-agers 
are not children and should not be 
treated as such. The war and its after- 
math and the increasing tempo of mod- 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





ern life have accelerated the process of 
growing up and the sooner we adults— 
parents, teachers and all others inter- 
ested in youth—recognize this, the bet- 
ter for American Catholic life. 

Today does not compromise, does not 
write down. It assumes that its readers 
are ready for challenging and stimulat- 
ing articles on an adult level and that 
maturity will never come from a mental 
diet of pap. COr, to quote Frank Sheed, 
“The mind cannot grow muscles on 
mush. To put an unmuscular mind into 
a war of minds is pathetic.”)) Today is 
as interesting a magazine as any pub, 
lished in America and its audience 
should not be limited to high school and 
college students. Compared to it, many 
adult magazines seem childish. 

Today was founded in 1946 by John 
Cogley (who is now feature editor of 
The Commonweal and the writer of a 
magnificent weekly column in_ that 
magazine) and James O’Gara (now en- 
gaged in revitalizing The Voice of St. 
Jude). It came into being because these 
two men saw the need for such a project 
and planned for it while they were in 
the service in World War II. 

A radical magazine, in the best sense 
of the word, it could not expect an un- 
troubled future and the editors of To- 
day were not disappointed. But with the 
support of Father Martin Carrabine, 
S.J., former CISCA Moderator, they 
worked, until now it is, I hope, firmly 
established. The present editors, who 
are continuing the fine tradition, are 
Robert Reynolds, Lois Schumacher and 
Adolph Schalke. 

Many of our top writers and illustra- 
tors are glad to contribute to Today be- 
cause they realize the vital job it is 
doing. Such writers as Maisie Ward, 
Dom Hubert von Zeller, John C. Cort, 
Dorothy Day, Father H. A. Reinhold, 
Father Hugh Calkins, Father Leo Trese, 
Sidney Harris, Father Daniel Cantwell, 
Father Gerald Vann, Ade Bethune, Fa- 
ther John S. Kennedy, Sister Mary of 
the Compassion, and Frank Sheed will 
be found in its pages. And, as far as I 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Autobiography of 

Apostate Priest 

I Was a Monk, the autobiography of 
John Tettemer. Edited by Janet Ma- 
bie. Knopf. 281 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P. 

This book is published as “The Auto- 

biography of John Tettemer,” but credit 

is given to Janet Mabie “for bringing 

the manuscript to light and for her pa- 

tient, capable and understanding work 


as its editor.” The editor took the “un- . 


finished manuscript” and “shaped it into 
the present book with the advice and 
assistance of Tettemer’s widow.” 


No indication is given that enables 
one to determine exactly what John 
Tettemer actually wrote. In place of 
such a necessary editorial foreword, we 
have a romantic foreward by Jean Bur- 
den, and a brief enthusiastic introduc- 
tion by John Burton. Neither piece adds 
anything to the value of the book. 

Thirteen of the 15 chapters (four- 
fifths of the book) are devoted to the 
narrative of John Tettemer’s vocation 
and life as a Passionist religious, novice, 
student and priest. For the most part, 
the narrative is frank and honest, un- 
derstanding and sympathetic. There are 
no “sensational revelations or embittered 
controversy”; full tribute is paid to the 
Passionist ideal, and to its living reality 
in the true and good religious men 
whom Father Ildephonsus (Tettemer’s 
name in‘religion) knew and loved. 


There is, however, a striking recur- 
rence of the first personal pronoun, a 
recurrence that is not necessary to the 
nature or the purpose of the narrative. 
A certain egoism or self-complacency in- 
trudes itself ever so often in criticisms 
of customs, institutions and persons. 


Here and there, we find instances of 
questionable and bad taste. One flagrant 
lapse, if pointed out, would only add 
further pain. At times, the author is 
talkative and gossipy; and, in conse- 
quence, he is occasionally led into a be- 
trayal of the trust that was implicit in 
the offices committed to him. Silence in 
such matters is demanded by tradition, 
ethics and courtesy. 


Questions of Catholic dogmatic and 
moral theology are handled out of con- 
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text, or without the necessary precision. 
An air of arrogance or flippancy is not 
always avoided. Misspellings and errors 
of fact suggest incompetence in either 
writer or editor. 

Chapters 14 and 15 show “the advent 
and growth of doubt” about the author’s 
religious creed. He says: “I am not in- 
terested in defending, only in relating 
as clearly as I am able the stages I went 
through during this period.” He admits 
that he is at a loss to find many of the 
roots of this doubt. 

He is aware, however, that for many 
years there must have been “a strong 
leaning toward a philosophy diamet- 
rically opposed to the dualism upon 
which historic Christianity is built.” He 
sees the possibility in himself of “an in- 
nate leading [sic] to some concept of 
monism.” Indeed, he says: “I always had 
a secret admiration for the arguments of 
the monists, and for the magnificent 
unity that monism brought into a very 
confusing world.” As he writes, he feels 
sure that in his earlier years as a teacher 
of theology there had been sown in him 
“seeds of doubt in the power of our 
minds to know ultimate truth, and doubt 
in the validity of all known systems of 
human philosophy.” 


During a period of rest in the Swiss 
mountains, allowed to him by consider- 
ate superiors, he engaged in what he 
terms “detached contemplation.” The 
critical results were two: first, the loss 
of “faith in the power of the human 
mind to know Truth about the Ulti- 
mate”; second, “the loss of my faith in 
orthodox or dogmatic religion of any and 
whatever forms.” 


He falls back on a claim to “highly 
sensitized contemplation” of “horizons 
of insight,” and upon “sharpened intui- 
tions concerning the nature of things.” 
To him, now, the mind is “of little real 
and no permanent value”; there is a 
higher part of man’s being beyond his 
mind which is the subject of the divine 
element of religion. 


Ultimately he comes to believe that 
all consciousness is one. The sense of 
the “I” is the great illusion of mankind. 
“Losing one’s own personality in that of 
a larger consciousness, which we may 


call God, or on the way to God, is in the 





right direction.” He is willing to pp 
phesy that at some future, perhaps fy. 
off day “personality will be found tok 
rightly predicated only to God, and ng 
of ourselves.” Out of all this, he is cop. 
tent to say: “God is: I am not.” 

There is nothing at all new in th 
theories of John Tettemer. Anyone x 
quainted with certain modern phil. 
ophers, with Oriental mysticism an 
with Modernism has seen all this befor 
In spite of the author's insistence on hi 
profound study of Scholastic philosophy 
and theology, especially of Aristotle anj 
St. Thomas, there is no evidence at al 
in this volume that he ever really ma 
tered his Catholic sources. He says noth 
ing here about the literary and personal 
influences that were influencing hi 
thinking before he left his monastery. 

It is very regrettable that this volume 
comes heralded as the work of one “com 
pletely without vanity”; of one “wh 
writes with compelling directness, mot: 
esty and integrity.” Such claims simply 
force upon us the reply that the text dos 
not bear out the author’s modesty anf 
lack of vanity. Prowess in athletics and 
in academic pursuits; success and futur 
prospects as student and priest are clearly 
indicated—“first” and “gifted” and “na 
ural born.” Dwarfing Plato and Aristotk 
to pygmy-like stature in comparison with 
individual and subjective experience i 
not modesty. Intellectual weariness ani 
loneliness, and an easy acceptance @ 
“what was good enough for Francis ¢ 
Assisi and Thomas of Aquino” does ni 
explain conversions of such men asG.h 
Chesterton. Let readers determine fo 
themselves whether G. K. Chesterton 
has no claim to be numbered with the 
“mental and active types.” 


To this reviewer, who knew Fathe 
Ildephonsus intimately, who loved hin 
deeply, who prayed for him to the end 
who acknowledges personal indebtednes 
to him, the book is sad and unfortunat 

Finally, the publishers are guilty o' 
grave injustice in reproducing the hor 
ored and loved Passionist habit on th 
jacket of a book that was not written b 
a “distinguished member of the Passiot 
ist Order.” 

This autobiography is represented ® 
“an adventure in faith.” Such a design 
tion is misleading to say the least. 
13 chapters, which tell the story of Jolt 
Tettemer’s life as a boy and as a Ps 
sionist religious may truly be desi 
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“an adventure in faith.” The subsequent 
chapters, presented as the climactic de- 
velopment of John Tettemer’s religious 
experience, should rather be termed “the 
fnal debacle” in one man’s loss of faith 
“» orthodox or dogmatic religion of any 
and whatever form.” 


In the judgment of this reviewer, this 
is not a great nor even important book. 
Catholics will derive no profit from the 
reading of this autobiography. 


A Great Leader 
In a Great Crisis 
GrorcE WASHINGTON AND AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENCE, by Curtis P. Nettels. 

Little, Brown. 338 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser 
When the outlook for our country is 
dark we are sometimes discouraged. The 
book under review is one which refreshes 
and encourages the reader. It is an in- 
timate account of the activities of Amer- 
ica’s greatest man and his colleagues dur- 
ing, perhaps, America’s greatest crisis. 
These men faced the issue courageously. 
They gave themselves wholly and hon- 
estly to meeting the problem. Surely 
America’s fertility can continue to pro- 
duce such men. 

Professor Nettels has written a vigor- 
ous and interesting work about a special 
phase in Washington’s life. Obviously 
lng hours of patient research and 
weighing of material went into the pro- 
duction. The book demonstrates that 
George Washington was not merely an 
important figure in the American move 
to independence. Rather he was the all- 
important figure in that move. He was 
one of the first to advocate independ- 
ence and never wavered in his con- 
viction. Furthermore, his position as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 
Amy gave him the chance to make his 
influence effective throughout the colo- 
nies. He was easily the first among those 
shaping the independent destiny of 

merica. 


The author’s style is fresh and easy. 
He does not lose the reader in detail, 
yet the coverage of the period is thor- 
ough. The book should be a delight to 
both the leisure reader and the student 
of American history. The footnotes are 
conveniently collected by chapter at the 
end of the book. An excellent bibliog- 


taphy and index add to the value of the 
work, 
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Memories of Southern 

Author and Scholar 

Tue Pavition, by Stark Young. Scrib- 
ner. 194 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


The Pavilion is, as the sub-title suggests, 
“of people and times remembered, of 
stories and places” told in the charming 
manner characteristic of the author’s 
style. 


On his first arrival in New York from 
Mississippi, Mr. Young was thought to 
be too unimpressed by the city’s gran: 
deur. But the Old South had captivated 
his imagination beyond rivalry by any 
man-made wonder—its visions lingered 
and incubated in his memory. As you 
read The Pavilion, you discover why. 


The author has a quiet love and re- 
spect for the country doctor, Alfred 
Alexander Young, who was his father. 
The individualities in mannerism and 
thought of a motley assembly of rela- 
tives supplied his sensitive perceptions 





Stark Young: Unimpressed by 
Manhattan 


with excellent source material for devel- 
opment of the insight into character re- 
quired of the successful writer he was 
to become. He was much impressed with 
his Negro friends, some former slaves. 
He was taught not to discriminate 
against them. His father tended the sick 
man, not his skin. But segregation was 
taken for granted then, as now. 

Under his father’s guidance, Stark 
Young acquired the student's curiosity 
to know, and when he had completed 
his university course at Oxford he ob- 
tained his master’s degree effortlessly at 
Columbia After this, his literary career 
took roots and he traveled abroad. In 


Europe, his path crossed those of many 
famous names—stage personalities, the 
literati and artists of note. 

It is interesting to follow the develop- 
ment of this man’s critical standards. He 
quite early decided never to judge peo- 
ple except as he might feel about them 
were they dead. Thus, the good points 
in men predominated in his recapitula- 
tion of their worth. 

This is the work of a scholar and 
chapter 15 has, perhaps, the most sig- 
nificance in the light of present day lack 
of religious or even ethical training in 
our schools. Mr. Young appreciated the 
lovely southern design for living that 
was his heritage for it made the surface 
of life pleasant for him, but from his 
earliest days he felt the lack of guidance 
in the deeper things, in the life of the 
soul. At 20, his personal search for iden- 
tification with the absolute came upon 
St. Augustine’s “Our hearts are restless 
till they rest in Thee.” The author writes 
finis as he wonders if he may recapture 
the beauty of that time. 

This is pleasant and rewarding read- 
ing if you are interested in “people and 
times remembered, of stories and places” 
and in Stark Young. 


Poet and Physician 

Gives View of Life 

Tue AutosiocGRAPHy OF WILLIAM Car- 
Los Wiiu1aMs. Random House. 402 


pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


The poet touches reality twice: first 
when he becomes aware of some stimu- 
lating relationship with life, and again 
when he turns the distillation of the first 
experience into the newer reality of 
words. This book is an unusual account 
of the poet’s two meetings with reality. 

For William Carlos Williams, it was 
the practice of medicine in the slums of 
the New York area (augmented by ex- 
tensive encounters with both normal and 
erratic top-drawer intellectuals in Lon- 
don and Paris) that gained him entrance 
into the “secret gardens of the self,” 
which, “jealous of expression,’ when 
words are found for them become poetry. 

Like that other physician-poet George 
Crabbe, Williams also believes that “the 
true physician walks the foulest wards.” 
With that brutal directness often found 
in doctors, and sparing little in details, 
Williams’ Autobiography gives his read- 
ers a cool and dispassionate account of 
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life as he has seen it. It is no book for 
the squeamish, but it is saved from lurid 
sensationalism by its esthetic and poetic 
orientation. 

The Autobiography is one of those 
books on the verge that might corrupt 
the unwary layman, the prurient brow- 
ser, or the immature student. But other- 
wise Williams gives an interesting ac- 
count of the modern writers whose paths 
he has crossed. The chapters dealing 
with Ezra Pound, whom he knew from 
university days, are informative and call 
for a reconsideration of Pound. 

But the wider scope of his life is more 
important. The poet arrays before us a 
panorama of the strife, disease, immor- 
ality and vulgarity of life, the joy of 
birth and creation—facts that every phy- 
sician knows but speaks little of. Ac- 
cording to Williams, under all this evil 
smolders the spark of poetry. The vic- 
tims of life suffer an “inability to com- 
municate to another how we are locked 
within ourselves, unable to say the sim- 
plest thing of importance to one an- 
other.” The poet reads the hunted news 
in the patient’s eyes. Often he finds the 
joy of life, but sometimes only desola- 
tion. Dantesque is the word for his de- 
scription of the poor insane creature 
immolated naked against the window 
glass in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington. Its symbolism overpowers. 

Williams is provocative but often 
wrong. He is somehow blind to faith; 
the physician’s objectivity is too much 
with him; antidialectical, he underrates 
the spirit; his emphasis upon sex seems 
to go no deeper than the fertility cult 
that rises in the face of spiritual empti- 
ness; the relationship between experi- 
ence and specific poems is not clarified. 
Despite this, his Autobiography is not 
without value. 


Wartime Adventure 
Atont He Went, by Anthony Richard- 
son. Norton. 248 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


This is the story of a wing commander 
of the Royal Air Force after he was shot 
down over occupied France. How Cap- 
tain Basil Embry met and overcame a 
hundred perilous situations in an un- 
familiar land overrun by his enemies, is 
simply and interestingly told by An- 
thony Richardson, a member of Embry’s 
squadron. 

Perhaps the best thing about this ac- 
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count of adventure and danger is that it 
acquaints the reader with an on-the- 
scene insight into the feelings of a sol- 
dier alone and at war. How trifling acci- 
dents can mean the difference between 
life and death, liberty and captivity, is 
not left to the imagination. All details 
and reasons for every move—even the 
foolish ones—are recorded faithfully. 


Prime Minister of England 

Dizzy: The Life and Personality of 
Benjamin Disraeli, by Hesketh Pear- 
son. Harper. 310 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


Convinced that “the only thing that 
brings old movements, far-off politics 
and battles long ago to life is the par- 
ticipation in them of a remarkable per- 
sonality,” Hesketh Pearson, who has to 
his credit more than a dozen studies of 
such diverse personalities as Shakespeare, 
William Hazlitt, Dickens, Tom Paine 
and Conan Doyle, subordinates events 
to the re-creation of the “life and per- 
sonality” of one of the most arresting as 
well as the most perplexing characters 
of the Victorian era. The social, intel- 
lectual and political currents of the pe- 
riod serve merely as the stage setting for 
the star performer and the rest of the 
cast; yet when the curtain closes there 
are few aspects of the age that have not 
been dramatized—so closely linked were 
England’s path to empire and Disraeli’s 
rise to power. Fortunate it was for Eng- 
land as for her ambitious subject, that 
the pursuit of his personal ambition was 
not divorced from what he conceived to 
be the true interests of the empire. 

In this study Mr. Pearson has done a 
rather difficult thing. Like other biog- 
raphers of Disraeli, he has dramatized 
the foibles, the foppishness, the affecta- 
tions, the insincerities of the young Jew 
who “with everything against him” was 
determined one day to be prime min- 
ister of England. Accepting “Dizzy’s” 
own analysis of himself as a man actu- 
ated primarily by independence, envy, 
avarice and lust for power, Pearson 
traces his efforts to gain an entree into 
London society, his marriage to a wi- 
dowed heiress, his self-revelation in his 
novels, his political career from the fail- 
ure of his maiden speech in the Com- 
mons to his leadership in the House of 
Lords, his services as prime minister, his 
relations with the Queen, his foreign 


policy, his rivalry with Gladstone, ay 
his retirement from public life. 

all the vicissitudes of his career, Disrag} 
never loses sight of his goal; nor doy 
he hesitate to bend men and circyp, 
stances to its attainment. Yet such is tly 
sympathy of the author, so well does ly 
balance “Dizzy’s” failings with compen, 
sating virtues, that the reader, thou, 
still perplexed by the many inconsistep 
cies of his character, closes the book j 
not with admiration and affection for th 
victor, at least with respect for a figh 
well fought and played according to th 
rules of the game in Victorian England 


Douglas Autobiography 
Time to Rememser, by Lloyd (¢ 
Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 238 p, 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Teresa, S.C. 


Time to Remember is the autobiography 
of the well-known novelist and ministe 
Lloyd Douglas, written by him short 
before his death. Anyone who enjoy 
reminiscences of times past will enjoy 
Mr. Douglas’ intimate little stories about 
family gatherings to read The Youth; 
Companion or Ben Hur, about the fun 
of learning Greek while riding in th 
buggy with papa on his ministerial trip, 
about mother’s attempt to make ove 
papa’s coat to fit brother, about the fam 
ily’s taking to cover whenever mama at: 
dressed papa as “A.J.” and about “th 
patent leather pumps which I wore... 
although I owned only half-interest in 
them.” 

This reviewer, the daughter of a Prot 
estant minister, read Time to Remember 
with sympathetic understanding of the 
heroism of the minister and his family, 
their utter poverty and their sincere love 
of God in spite of their uncertainty in 
religious dogma. The Catholic reade 
will regret the author’s remarks about 
the unbroken succession of the popes 
and the fundamentalist Protestant wil 
join in disliking the author’s assumption 
that hell does not exist, that Adam and 
Eve were only legendary. The nor 
Catholic reader may not like Mr. Doug 
las’ praise of the stability and 
values of the Catholic Church. 

To help non-Catholics we have # 
understand their virtues as well as # 
their errors. It is possible that the reat 
ing of this book may help many a Catt 
olic to a better understanding 


non-Catholic friends. 
Booxs on Tait 
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WORTH 
REPEATING 


There are certain occasions when 
you can’t say what you want to 
say without boasting rather; like 
Bishop Ullathorne, when some- 
body asked him what was the best 
book on humility and he said, 
“Best book on ’umility? I wrote it 
myself.” 


Mscr. Ronatp Knox in 
The Gospel in Slow Motion 


When a writer dies, there is an 
immediate loss of vitality in his 
work; for a year or two, all that 
is dated, outmoded, and temporal 
about it comes to the surface and 
obscures its merit. It shares, for the 
time being, the pointless, aban- 
doned quality of the dead man’s 
clothes hanging in a closet, the 
keys with illegible labels in a desk 
drawer. His last, declining work is 
freshest in people’s memory and 
bulks larger than the work of the 
creative years. 


Antuony WEsT in 


The New Yorker 


I know not whether more is to be 
feared from streets filled with sol- 
diers accustomed to plunder or 
garrets filled with scribblers accus- 
tomed to lie. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


For everyone who is fed on milk 
is unskilled in the word of justice; 
he is but a child. But solid food 
is for the mature, for those who 
by practice have their faculties 
trained to discern good and evil. 


Epistle to the Hebrews 


There is no more self-assured man 
than a bad poet. 
MartTIAL 


For religion all men are equal, as 
all pennies are equal, because the 
only value in any of them is that 
they bear the image of the King. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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GRAHAM GREENE 
(Continued from page 102) 


novel, and, why not? a Seventh Day 
Adventist novel. What is wrong with 
the common conception of the Catholic 
novel is that in addition to confining 
the novel within too narrow limits it 
confines Catholicism to a poor and pale 
reflection of the real thing: pietism, 
bigotry and parochialism are its main 
notes. “Ca‘holicism implies a universal- 
ism which is wider than mere geogra- 
phy; humanity is one, organically one 
by its divine structure and the Church 
reveals to men that pristine unity 
which they have lost, to restore it and 
complete it.” So wrote a French theo- 
logian recently. Consequently the Cath- 
olic novel, insofar as one can speak of 
such a thing, is not just another pale 
pill for pious people. It is not just a 
novel in which the teaching of the 
Church is upheld or in which Catholic 
priests appear in a variety of roles. It 
should present the truth in its universal 
aspect, good and evil at war in the 
world, the existence, if you will, of a 
spiritual dimension. 


Judged by criteria such as these The 
Cardinal or The World, the Flesh and 
Father Smith make a poor showing 
against The Heart of the Matter or The 
End of the Affair. Here appears, I be- 
lieve, Graham Greene’s true greatness. 
He is not for the squeamish perhaps, 
but one wonders indeed how such peo- 
ple fare in a world that has never in all 
its history conformed to their pattern. 
Jacques Madaule writing on Greene 
raises this very point. Squeamish read- 
ers, he says, 


will exclaim: “Is it necessary to expose so 
much turpitude? What use is it? Is it the 
role of the Catholic novelist to drag us to 
such depths?” But they cannot see that 
Catholicism includes the knowledge of evil. 
Ida Arnold in Brighton Rock, for example, 
does not really know Good and Evil. She 
lives in a state of gross and rotten inno- 
cence—in a state where the land has no 
slope and everything is mixed up. The 
minimum of order necessary for her is 
purely exterior and formal. Of an interior 
order she has no idea. And so it is with 
non-Catholic novelists insofar as they take 
no account of the Christian truths, de- 
formed though they may be in a mad 
world. But a Catholic novelist cannot be 
without the feeling of a spiritual dimen- 
sion—and this is no less essential when 
dealing with Evil than in dealing with 
Good. One might imagine the story of 
Pinkie treated by a naturalistic novelist. 





Greene has certainly the knack of 
ping a stone into the pond of our cop. 
placency, though the waves and eddig 
he provokes are sometimes past ¢ 
plaining. I am told that The Hear o 
the Matter was chosen by one club jn 
the U.S.A. as the Catholic book of th 
month and that it was simultaneous 
banned in Ireland. I should be sorry 
have to explain all the possible implic. 
tions of those two occurrences, and an 
merely left wondering about the fate ¢ 
The End of the Affair. Scobie love 
where he betrayed; “Somewhere on th 
face of those obscure waters moved the 
sense of yet another wrong and anothe 
victim, not Louise, not Helen. Away in 
the town the cocks began to crow fy 
the false dawn.” Scobie had betrayed 
them all: Ali, Helen and Louise; he aly 
loved and betrayed’ God. Sarah came t 
love God, and Bendrix is left at the end 
in a position almost as hard to inter 
pret as Scobie’s final fate. But Green 
never leaves us without hope and com 
passion. Evil conquers or is conquered, 
but God’s mercy is never wanting at th 
end. 


CHILDREN’S NOVEL 
(Continued from page 104) 


must, but only to proceed immediatel 
to the task ahead. 

These suggestions argue for a reir 
troduction into children’s literature of: 
sense of wonder and mystery in regatl 
to the familiar, as against the practic 
of depending upon lore and romance 
a palliative. They also argue for a liter 
ture that will vitalize current affais 
rather than provide an escape throug 
the looking glass. To do this, the wnite 
need not resort to mere devices, for the 
raw materials, both spiritual and phys 
cal, actually exist. The things that li 
hidden under our noses are the thing 
that need to be sacramentalized, not the 
ancient customs of long-since glorifie 
brethren. 

A final qualification: this is not # 
argument for novels that are doctrinait 
and dull, nor is it a plea for Catholi 
realism. I merely ask that the wiite 
take his key from life. Give the young 
sters an awareness of the wonder até 
mystery that comes of being children ¢ 
God no matter where they may be. Ds 
courage the hunger for the fleshpots ¢ 
far off places. Give them a nostalgia 
a tomorrow realizable in Christ. 
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~ FOR YOUNG READERS 


s00KS Teen-age girls like 
FOR GIRLS Courage in the charac- 
12 to 16 ters about which they 

read as well as in their 
fiends. This month several new books 
ure especially outstanding in this regard. 

In THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 
(Longmans, Green, $2.75) Christine 
Price has written the lively story of an 
apprentice painter who helped to create 
the beauty of Westminster Palace in the 
fourteenth century. 

When the boy Stephen ran away 
fom the manor to become a painter, 
he knew that the penalty would be 
death if he were caught. He knew, too, 
that no real reason existed that the son 
of a serf could not be a painter. He 
ensed that something was wrong in the 
tradition that one man was bound to the 
vil while another was free. 


And so through the story of Stephen’s, 


personal adventures runs a theme of 
freedom being won by people in a new 
and exciting manner. The picture of 
London life which forms the back- 
gound is authentic and alive. The daily 
life of the painter’s guild is portrayed 
in each exciting detail. 

Another type of adventure story is A 
DOCTOR’S PILGRIMAGE, by Ed- 
mund A. Brassett, M.D. (Lippincott, 
$3.50). It is an autobiography of .a cour- 
ageous young doctor in Nova Scotia who 
was responsible for the health of 2,000 
people in a rural area. 

When young Doctor Brasset was an 
interne he desired to be a brain surgeon, 
but lacked money for specialization. He 
went to desolate Canso, relay station for 
the Atlantic cable, with the hope of 
eaming the amount required. At the end 
of the first six months he had collected 
only $22 from three drunken men, and 
had gone into debt $3,600. 

The book is filled with details that are 
at once tragic and funny, pitiful and 
touching. Young people will admire the 
‘ourage and humor of the brave doctor 
whose story is really a very happy one. 
Useful to young people, too, is a quite 
diferent book. INTRODUCTION 
10 SHAKESPEARE, by Marchette 
Gaylord Chute (Dutton, $2.25), is a 
study of Shakespeare’s world and the 
theatre of his day, written for high 
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school age. Material is included on some 
of Shakespeare’s fellow actors. Informa- 
tion is given on how the plays were 
written, costumed and rehearsed. 

This highly readable excursion into 
the world in which Shakespeare lived 
does real service to English literature 
and to teen-agers who need to discover 
some of the greatest treasures. Facts most 
likely to appeal are woven into an en- 
tertaining narrative which brings Shake- 
speare to life. 


STUDENT DANCER, by Mrs. Re: 
gina Llewellyn Woody ( Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.75), comes at a time when 
American girls have a special interest in 
the ballet. The author, a former bal- 
lerina, writes a better than average ca- 
reer story. Real dancers and teachers 
are introduced, thus giving the story 
authenticity. A cross section of the 
dance world today is presented, with 
many hints of the variety of careers to 
be found therein. 


—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


Many of the ingredi- 
ents that go to make a 
good book for teen-age 
boys can be found in 
T. Morris Longstreth’s GALLOWS 
ROCK (Macmillan, $2.50). The sub- 
ject matter is, of course, selected for its 
appeal to boys—herring fishing off the 
Gaspe Peninsula, smuggling and the 
Canadian Mounted Police. Character 


BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 
12 to 16 


Illustration from “McWhinney’s Jaunt” 


portrayal is better than that usually 
found in adventure stories; the differ- 
ences between the brothers Clyde and 
Bruce Fraser and Jory and Roy McCann 
give motivation to the plot and point to 
the story. The scenes on Gallows Rock, 
aboard the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Motor Launch Fort Smith and in 
the land-sea-air pursuit of smugglers are 
really exciting. Gallows Rock is not a 
perfect book, for one thing it is a little 
slow and stiff in getting started, but it 
is one that most boys should find inter- 
esting and one which may leave them a 
little more mature than they were be- 
fore reading it. 


SMOKE OVER SKYGAK, by Ken- 
neth Gilbert CHolt, $2.50), is an out- 
door adventure story, too. Its plot is built 
around the government forest service 
which protects our forests and fights the 
fires which are an ever present danger 
to them. Although the author makes 
some gestures toward character develop- 
ment, they are superficial and shallow 


-ones. Because the characters are unreal 


the action seems unreal. Coincidence 
does more than its share in resolving the 
plot, although the hero can be called 
upon when he is needed (“He had ac- 
complished an almost impossible task, 
although the effort had fagged him”). 
For those boys who are not familiar 
with the work of the forest rangers or 
for those who are fascinated by it, the 
factual material—which seems quite 
authentic—should be of interest. 

Readers familiar with Robert Law- 
son’s original stories and _ illustrations 
will be interested in his latest book, 
McWHINNEY’S JAUNT (Little, 
Brown, $2.50). The story concerns Pro- 
fessor McWhinney’s cross-country trip 
on a gravity-defying bicycle. The plot 
does not have the suspense of some of 
Lawson’s other stories; in fact what 
passes for plot is actually a series of ad- 
ventures with little other than chrono- 
logical connections. Lawson’s imagina- 
tion and ability to present the fantastic 
in matter-of-fact style (as well as his 
intriguing illustrations) are enough to 
make the book better than average. 
Young teen-agers will probably find this 
more to their liking than will their older 
brothers. 


KNIGHT OF THE CROSS, by 
Frederick Coe (William Sloane, $2.75) 
is told in the rambling style of a chron- 
icle. The story starts with young Olaf, 
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little more than a boy, going to sea to 
fight with his fellow Vikings, and some 
years and many adventures later ends 
with Olaf’s great deed on the walls of 
Jerusalem which enables the first cru- 
saders to capture the Holy City. De- 
tailed descriptions of the seiges of castles 
and cities are the high points of this 
colorful novel which has enough ro- 
mance to be of possible interest to teen- 
age girls. 

THE JIM THORPE STORY, by 
Gene Schoor (Messner, $2.75), is a 
biography of one of America’s great 
athletes. Unfortunately the ending gives 
the impression that the one and only 
tragedy in Thorpe’s life was that he 
failed to hold on to the money he made 
(“There is nothing wrong with using a 
pick and shovel to make your living, but 
the four dollars a day was a long cry 
from the five hundred a game and the 
fifteen thousand a season which Thorpe 
had earned only a few years back”). 
The Jim Thorpe presented in this book 
is an automatic machine who can break 
almost any athletic record; the personal- 
ity of the man himself never breaks 
through. Because of the film biography 
of Thorpe now being shown around the 
country there will probably be some in- 
terest in this not-too-good biography. 































—Daviw Younc 


In PRINCE CAS- 
+ PIAN by C. S. Lewis 
AND GIRLS (Macmillan, $2.50), 
8 to 12 four English school 

children return to a 
magic land of talking trees and beasts, 
dwarfs and giants, where they had pre- 
viously (in the author’s The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe) helped the 
magnificent lion Aslan defeat his enemy 
the White Witch. Now, Narnia is many 
generations older, and again in bondage, 
this time to man. Again the children 
receive the guidance of Aslan and rescue 
the creatures of Narnia. 























Prince Caspian is a good adventure 
story; any young reader will be more 
than satisfied with it. There is much 
more than good story here, but what 
part of it the youngster will grasp is a 
question. 


Prince Caspian and its predecessor are 
allegorical. Aslan the great lion is a fig- 
ure of Christ. In the present book, man 
the enemy is man the technologically 
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understanding of nature. 

Apart from its predecessor, Prince 
Caspian may fail as allegory. In the first 
book, the land of Narnia was always in 
winter, but Christmas never came. No 
such definite clue is given in Prince 
Caspian. If the allegory does fail, the 
lion is only a kindly, superior magician. 

The book would still be high in points 
of juvenile excellence. And, in whatever 
case, it is something of a preparation for 
Lewis’ adult fiction, notably his remark- 
able Perelandra. The children’s books 
have, in their smaller dimension, the 
credible fantasy, the drama and impor- 
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tance, the rich weirdness of Lewis at 
his most characteristic. 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’ CAR- 
VER by Harold Coy (Garden City, 
$1.25) is a splendid piece of factual 
writing for children. The life of the 
great Negro scientist is exciting and in- 
spiring, and all of its drama is caught in 
this well-planned book. 

The author accomplishes the nearly 
impossible feat of being intelligently 
repetitious, as he stresses major points of 
scientific fact. He does not glide over 
the issue of the man’s color, and his 
forthright handling of the particular 
problems of the Negro scientist makes 
the book a real lesson against prejudice. 

George Washington Carver is one of 
the first in a series of some 30 factual 
volumes, to be known as “Real Books,” 
under the editorial supervision of Helen 


Hoke. 


civilized, many removes from a simple 





SAINT SANTA CLAUS by Rui 
Rounds (Dutton, $2.25) is a good book 
but it could have been a much bette 
one. A young American lad and a litt 
French girl are the only survivors of , 
plane crash in the Alps. Leading then 
safely from the scene of the crash.to the 
nearest village is a venerable monk wh) 
calls himself Brother Klaus, clearly th 
Swiss saint who lived 500 years ago, 

The author’s plan is a good one, by 
it is badly in need of tightening. I wop 
der how many children will persevey 
through the very slow first chapters of 
the book, and struggle to understand 
their vague moods and changes. When 
the book does pick up momentum, it 
intricate parts don’t quite fit into the 
whole. 

But the writing is above average. If 
only the author had had the skill (or is 
it experience?) to realize her own plan, 
this would have been a superior Christ 
mas story. 

However far from the best Saini 
Santa Claus is, it is a gem next to a hor 
ror called TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS 
SECRET, by Maurice Dolbier (Little, 
Brown, $2.50). Torten is a gnome in 
Santa’s workshop; secretly, he makes 
toys for naughty boys and girls, whom 
Santa traditionally ignores. 

The book is unplotted, its characters 
are flat; there is no spark of imagination. 
But these are as nothing compared to its 
blatant paganism, its declaration that the 
Christmas star appears to mark Santa’ 
departure from the North Pole. 

Booj, a young monkey without a tail, 
is the hero of THE JUNGLE TWINS, 
by Irma Roberts (CCoward-McCann, 
$2.25). He has to make up for his tail: 
lessness by great proficiency in jumping, 
and his patient practice and final sue 
cess are the story’s unifying thread. 

The background is authentic, based 
on “tales of the veldt and jungles of 
Africa” told by the author's husband, 3 
retired British army officer. Children 
will learn while they are entertained, 
and it is entertainment of a high caliber. 


From an adult’s point of view, the 
author’s major accomplishment is keep 
ing her story free of the cuteness which 
seemed to threaten the idea as such. The 
book is always restrained, and even 
manages to seem realistic, talking anr 
mals and all. 

KIPPIE THE COW, by Esther Gre 
tor and translated from the Danish by 
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Kurt Singer (Messner, $2.00), is a pleas- 
ant joke all around. A personality cow 
with a mind of her own is pitted against 
, colorful farmer, her owner, who has 
to learn that she operates by the rule 
of negatives. 

The thing is simple, genuinely funny, 
and carried off in an airy and ingenious 
fashion. 

—Mary Louise Hector 


Many times we are 
tempted to balk at the 
price of children’s 
ooks, particularly 
those picture stories of 
very few pages. It stands to reason that 
the average family cannot afford to buy 
many books per child per year at prices 
of from $1.50 and up. Or perhaps pub- 
lishers expect parents to depend on free 
libraries and gift-bearing relatives. 


The books we read this month, how- 
ever, irfcluded some picture stories that 
ae worth their cost. Such a book is 
POLLY’S OATS, by Marc Simont 
(Harper, $1.75). The whole family en- 
joyed this story of a horse who wasn’t 
fed her oats and got into an awful con- 
dition as a result. The vet, who hap- 
pened to notice Polly when he was 
called in on other business, said: “I’ve 
sen a lot of sad looking horses in my 
day, but this is the saddest sad looking 
horse I’ve ever seen.” The dialogue is 
good and the illustrations are even bet- 
te. We can’t remember when we've 
sen so much effort and determination 
and futility in one picture as in the 
drawing of the vet and the farmer try- 
ing to pull Polly out of the mud, all in 
adownpour of rain! And you just feel it 
when the vet says: “This is the first 
horse I ever saw who didn’t have the 
energy to walk out of a mud puddle.” 
A short story, but a good one. The 


gown-ups will love it as much as the 
children. 

Another book that one need not balk 
at buying is ALL FALLING DOWN, 
by Gene Zion and Margaret Bloy Gra- 
ham (Harper, $1.75). No story to this, 
just pages of things falling down— 
aves, petals, rain, snow. But it’s a rare 
teat. The illustrations are little worlds 
on every page and there is a surprise 
kind of ending. The very little ones will 
never tire of hearing it or of looking at 
the pictures. It’s an ideal bed-time book 

use it has such a soothing quality. 
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WAGGLES AND THE DOG 
CATCHER, by Marion Belden Cook, 
illustrated by Louis Darling (Morrow, 
$2.00), is a lively book for the 4 to 8 
group. It’s a chase from beginning to 
end. The illustrations are very good and 
the printing is the right size and type 
to encourage beginners to learn to read 
the book themselves. It has a happy end- 
ing for Waggles, and a mad, mad end- 
ing for the dog catcher. 


HORACE, by Elizabeth Urquhart, 
illustrated by Rosita Pastor (Dutton, 
$2.00), is a fantasy, original in plot and 
characters. It is all about a little girl 
named Milly who accidentally meets a 
baby dragon named Horace. They em- 
bark on an exciting adventure in which 
there are griffins and dinosours and in 
which St. George is called on to kill a 
very fierce, wicked dragon. For children 
who like fantasy, this is ideal with its 
gentle humor and just enough excite- 
ment. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BENJA- 
MIN PINK, written and illustrated by 
Garth Williams (Harper, $2.00) is 
about a rabbit who gets shipwrecked on 
a desert island and discovers buried 
treasure. Plenty of things happen to 
Ben. And there are some wise comments 
on the place of treasure and gold in 
one’s life. But Ben doesn’t heed them. 
The adventure has a disappointing end- 
ing for Ben, but when we take our leave 
of him he is at home with his wife 
Emily making preparations to set out in 
search of his desert island and the lost 
treasure. Sounds as though there might 
be a sequel, and we had just enough 
fun with this book to hope there will be 
more. 


TULIP TIME, by Dirk Gringhuis 
(Albert Whitman, $1.50), is a descrip- 
tion of the annual Tulip Festival at Hol- 
land, Michigan. A slight thread of a 
story shows us the festival as it is seen 
through the eyes of Gerrit and Gerta, 
two children who are participating. Illus- 
trations are colorful and pleasing to the 
eye. 

A CHILD’S GOOD NIGHT 
BOOK, by Margaret Wise Brown with 
illustrations by Jean Charlot (William 
Scott, $1.00), has a very beautiful text 
and is exactly what the title implied, but 
the illustrations drew a mixed response, 
mostly unfavorable, from our small fry. 


—Prccy WInkK 





FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 


by CatHartine GALLAGHER 








READING THE BIBLE— 


Mr. and Mrs. McK. ask for books to 
help in an intelligent reading of the 
Bible. 

In her Enjoying the New Testament 
($2.50) Margaret T. Monro writes for 
those of Catholics who want to read and 
understand the New Testament as a 
whole, rather than as a series of selected 
readings. We also recommend The 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New 
Testament ($9.75) by John E. Stein- 
mueller and Kathryn Sullivan, which, 
the authors state, was prepared “in or- 
der that the rich treasures of Biblical 
research and knowledge accumulated by 
European scholars may be made more 
widely available to English speaking re- 
ligious and laity.” Also, by these same 
authors, are the two volumes A Com- 


panion to the Old Testament ($4.50) 


and A Companion to the New Testa- 
ment ($4.50). Reviewed in this issue of 
BOT is Alexander Jones’ Unless Some 
Man Show Me ($2.50), an explanation 
of some of the more difficult problems 
confronting a reader of the Old Testa- 
ment, written by a Professor of Hebrew 
and Scripture. 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS— 
Mrs. E.D.R., of Idaho, asks for books 


on Catholic authors and their works. 


There are not too many books in this 
field. Return to Tradition, by Father 
Francis B. Thornton ($8.50) is a com- 
prehensive anthology presenting a com- 
plete view of the Catholic literary re- 
vival in England, France, Ireland and 
the United States from 1830 to the pres- 
ent. There is also the series entitled The 
Book of Catholic Authors, edited by 
Walter Romig, in four volumes ($2.20 
each), and A Survey of Catholic Litera- 
ture, by Brown and McDermott ($4.00). 
Catholic Authors: Contemporary Bio- 
graphical Sketches 1930-47, edited by 
Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B., is once again 
available after being out of print. We 
understand that a supplement which 
will bring this volume up to date is now 
being prepared for publication some- 
time next year. 
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THE END OF THE AFFAIR 
(Continued from page 101) 


scene which is perhaps lacking in taste 
and a shade too explicit (reminiscent of 
one of the more deplorable bits of 
James M. Cain), he succeeds in getting 
her to renounce her newly-found God 
and to promise to return to him. But 
God, as Bendrix gloomily remarks at the 
outset of the book, is a jealous God, and 
this is not to be allowed; from the flight 
through a rainy night to the church, 
Sarah’s cold turns to something much 
more serious, and shortly she is dead. 
The affair has ended. 

Perhaps anticlimactic are the pages 
that follow; but the story must be told 
out to its end. Henry and Bendrix, who 
have never really been rivals for Sarah’s 
love—in the sense that their love for her 
has been of two kinds—take up quar- 
ters together, and the story ends with 
this beginning of a lonely, womanless 
existence. 

It is very hard to convey, in so simple 
and bald a narrating of the tale, how 
well Greene has done the job of por- 
traying a flight from God and the (not 
always inevitable) end of such a flight. 
Reference to “The Hound of Heaven” is 
inevitable. Reference is also inevitable 
to Thompson’s phrase about the “laby- 
rinthine ways” of the mind, since it is 
through those ways of Sarah’s mind that 
we watch her, as Bendrix examines her 
stolen diary, flee from God, and watch 
God as relentlessly pursue. 

It was said at the beginning that 
Greene seems less successful with minor 
characters than with those about whom 
the main interest centers. Parkis, the de- 
tective agency employee who shadows 
Sarah, when Bendrix and Henry sus: 
pect her of an affair with still another 
man, seems an example of such a fail- 
ure. He is too Dickensian, too simple, 
too nineteenth-century, to quite come 
off; and yet he is certainly meant to play 
a rather important, if minor part; and 
to demonstrate the great effect that con- 
tact with Sarah had on even those who 
knew her slightly. Richard Smythe, the 
rationalist preacher against religion, to 
whom Sarah goes for heip in her fight 
against God, seems also not quite to 
come off; and, structurally speaking, the 
weakest part of the novel centers about 
him, when it is intimated that a dis- 
figuring facial birthmark is made to dis- 
appear miraculously, after Sarah’s death. 
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(Something out of the ordinary is also 
intimated about the relief from serious 
illness of Parkis’ son, who dreams of the 
dead Sarah.) Nor does it seem to this 
reviewer that Greene has been success- 
ful with Father Crompton, the priest to 
whom Sarah goes in her desperate flight 
from sin and toward God. Misshapen 
of body, homely of face, blunt almost to 
rudeness in conversation, he seems too 
much of a type—a figure rather common 
in modern English novels when it is 
necessary to introduce a priest. 
Basically, it seems, Greene might be 
said to. have given zis another Scobie— 
in the sense that controversy will prob- 
ably long rage over the question of 
Sarah’s salvation; and, perhaps at an 
even higher level, sover the possibility 
that through her Bendrix and Henry 
may be saved. (It is almost definitely 
intimated that Smythe, the rationalist, 
will do more thinking about the Faith.) 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 129) 


can determine, their contributions are 
not rejects from larger and wealthier 
publications, either. The range of topics 
discussed is truly catholic. Recently, 
Today has profiled Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cormick, Msgr. Ronald A. Knox, Jim- 
mie Durante, T. S. Eliot, Evelyn 
Waugh, Hopalong Cassidy, Westbrook 
Pegler and Senator Paul Douglas; has 
taken its readers to Chicago’s Skid Row, 
a state penitentiary, the workshop of a 
ceramic artist, and a slum area; has re- 
ported on the Christian Family Move- 
ment, the operation of ward politics, and 
conditions in Europe and the Orient; 
has editorialized on such topics as sen- 
timentalism and reason in the spiritual 
life, housing, racial problems, gaudy 
Barclay Street art, misuse of advertising, 
the Readers’ Digest«and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. In every issue there are 
exceptionally good articles on politics, 
sports, books, and art. 

It seems to me that Today is accom- 
plishing its aim of fostering integrated 
Catholics by “the concrete application 
of Catholic principles to the problems of 
an increasing complex and secularized 
world.” I suppose that one reason I like 
Today is that I’m agin most of the 
things they’re fighting and I’m for most 
of the ideas they are promoting. But 





In the diary in which Sarah records , 
minutely the shifts of her mind a; 
moves toward God and then flees fron 
Him, Green has shown a fine aCutenes 
of spiritual perception and of the » 
ture of the two loves—for man and fy 
God, only the second being capable 
real fulfillment. Of the impossibility g 
that fulfillment with Bendrix, ¢, 
writes, for instance: “We were not i 
touch—in the same desert, seeking th 
same water-holes perhaps, but out ¢ 
sight, always alone. . . . I begin tok 
lieve in You [this to God] and if Ik 
lieve in You I shall hate You. . . . Yq 
let me sin, but then You take away tl 
fruits of my sin... . . What do you e. 
pect me to do now, God? Where do| 
go from here?” 






















Much argument there will be aby 
where Sarah and her kind have gor 
“from here,” but Greene has show 
even an unbelieving and _increduloy 
generation where—and partly How-iti 
possible for all to go. 










that isn’t the only reason, because I fre 
quently disagree with the opinions e 
pressed in Today and sometimes tit 
violent exception to them—not that thi 
would bother the editors, even if they 
knew. Primarily, I like Today becus 
it proves that a Catholic student mag: 
zine can be lively, alert, progressive, 
adult and uncompromising. I recom 
mend it to students of all ages—and the 
should include just about everybody. 











Books THAT WILL Not DE 
(Continued from page 125) 


hast communicated to her Thy mati 
fear- Was this the adoration that ws 
still lacking to Thee and was I abut 
to deprive Thee of it?” The Superior 
meditation results in an action she 
not anticipate, one that stamps th 
meaning of the book in the reade' 
memory. The fullness of that messi 
makes this serene and tragic novel, 8 
George N. Schuster points out in bi 
preface, “a vision of our own age.” 
the words of the scaffold song itself th 
narrator of this account of the soul's his 
tory remarks: “They seemed to cast 
chor within me.” The Song at the Sot: 
fold, written 20 years ago this yeat, !* 
more fresh and pertinent than ever 
fore, has anchor of its own to cast. 
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“Will bring inspiration, 
encouragement and help 
to all people,” — 

FULTON OURSLER 


The Art of 


Courageous 
Living 
By Fr. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


Notre Dame University 


This practical book tells you how you can de- 
velop your courage and conquer the conditions 
that breed fear. It is helpful, exciting and inspir- 
ing. It draws not only from the wide experience 
of the author, but also includes many examples 
from the lives of famous men and women—who 
were faced with just such problems as your own 
and overcame them. Its easy-to-follow advice and 
its thrilling message are based on the latest find- 
ings of science and the immortal teachings of 
religion. You'll find it helpful every day of your 
life. “It has a message for everyone—the stout- 
hearted as well as the wavering.”—Messenger of 


the Sacred Heart. 


At all bookstores « $2.50 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 


22 Park Place New York 7, N.Y 








November, 1951 





From SHEED & WARD 


My STIMULI 
nye 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 





Sermons which take 2/2 minutes to 

read and a disproportionately long 

time to forget. The author compares 

them to gnat stings—noting that “’a 

Se gnat sting is better than no sting at 
| all.’’ $2.25 


COLOR EBONY 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


Autobiography and conversion of an exceptionally tal- 
ented Negro girl of 23. In spite of much suffering she 
has kept a delightful serenity and writes brilliantly and 
quite without bitterness. $2.25 


FEAR AT MY HEART 


by Mary Harris 
An eleven-year-old’s search for God. ‘One of the very 
few distinguished novels of special Catholic interest | 
have seen. .. . The success with which the psychology of 
this unusual child is explored is one of the, very hearten- 
ing achievements in our Catholic Literary Revival.’’W— 
Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B. $2.50 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes 


‘| recommend it to everyone interested in the crisis now 
confronting our country and especially hope it will reach 
every Senator and Representative in Washington and 
every newspaper editor in the U.S.A.“W—Archbishop 
Cushing. $2.75 


WE WORK WHILE THE LIGHT LASTS 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 

A new collection of spiritual essays by the author of We 

Die Standing Up and We Live with Our Eyes Open. This 

time the main theme is the problem of human relation- 

ships. $2.25 


THE TRUE LIKENESS 
by R. W. Hynek 


Is the Holy Shroud of Turin really the linen in which 
Our Lord’s body was wrapped for burial? After all possi- 
ble chemical and photographic tests 
Dr. Hynek is convinced that it is. In 
this book he explains why, illustrat- 
ing his arguments with intensely in- 
teresting photographs. $3.25 





Order books from your bookstore 





books write to Michele MacGill for Sheed 
and Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. It comes free 


For more about these and our other new ( 
and postpaid. “slwW 








SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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SAINTS for your libra 











1. Lives of the Saints by Omer Englebert .......... $5.00 27. Behold This Heart (St. Margaret Mary Ala- 
é coque) by H. J. Heagney ..............ccssssseccsssesees $3.50 
2. The Queen’s Daughters by C. C. Martindale, 
Neneh aioe Oran CCies eI $3.00 28. Saint Among Savages (St. Isaac Jogues) by 
SIS Ts Gis. senceadssesitioceneqnentcnssncinmanai $2.50 
3. Saints for Our Times by Theodore Maynard ..$3.50 20. Saint Atment: the Musenn, (0. Joon de Bee 
4. Married Saints by Selden P. Delany ..............$2.75 beuf) by Francis Talbot, S.J. ......sssssesssesssesen $3.75 
. 30. Too Small a World (St. Francis Xavier Ca- 
; Je en 3.75 a 
5. Sainte Are Not Sad by J - $ brini) by Theodore Maynard ..................c000000 $3.50 
6. Saint Clare of Assisi by Nesta de Robeck ...... $3.00 31. Paul of Tarsus by Joseph Holzner .................. $5.00 
7. Storm of Glory (St. Therese of Lisieux) by 32. Saint Paul, Apostle and Martyr by Igino Gior- 
JOHN Beevers ........sccesscesssssssessseesseeseserseeeesesseeess $3.00 GIR. kcicinincnsintneeintinienniiinncunidntiiiine $3.00 
8. Autobiography of Saint Therese of Lisieux ....$4.00 33. Martin (Blessed Martin de Porres) by Eddie 
; I scnnncetinsevinasnqsnesisusimnnivintiiiciatiiihindaia $2.50 
9. Collected Letters of Saint Therese of Lisieux 
OSS ET aa $3.75 34. Man Nearest to Christ (St. Joseph) by F. L. 
SI, Rik: nhtsncaendainieninsiisammiiinmninidiinamioaanaal $2.75 
- Sai : ; "a A 
10 a Catherine of Siena by ; sis pert —— 50 35. The Good Duchess (St. Joan of France) by 
Seen a ee : a 
FO eee eee ey mmenn.$3,00 36 Jeanne of France by Duc de Levis Mirepoix ..$3.80 
; 37. Saint Ignatius by Christopher Hollis .............. $2.50 
12. Saint Maria Goretti by Marie Buehrle .......... $2.50 
38. Life of Saint Ignatius of Loyola by Francis 
13. Waytarers’ Friend (St. Christopher) by Cour- ID siinsiutisiieitiinitiiadiiniiecieiiniapinttaiatcieeaaae $3.50 
cilhamnGliilinnniasiouasianiatineenpiiusionseith 2.00 
tony Samp $ 39. To Heaven Through a Window (St. Gerard 
14. Madame de Chantal by H. J. Heagney .......... $3.50 Majella) by John Carr, C.SS.R. ...... eee $3.50 
15. What Are These Wounds (St. Lutgarde) by 40. Saint Francis of Assisi by Omer Englebert ...... $4.25 
I os cad sus cscs emwnebupeaheuebeselniael $2.50 41. Saint Francis of Assisi by G. K. Chesterton ...... $2.00 
16. Saint Charles Borromeo by Cesare Orsenigo ..$5.00 42. Saint Francis of Assisi by Johannes Jorgensen $3.50 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
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Man From Rocca Sicca (St. Thomas Aquinas) 
by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. ...........cccsccessseees $1.75 


Saint Thomas Aquinas by G. K. Chesterton ....$3.00 
Sgigt Thomas Aquinas by Angelus Walz, O.P...$3.50 


Saint Margaret of Cortona by Francois Mau- 


IT id sciaalenticed balbnepneiitbnddhincinntnintesnntiaatemanietonst $3.00 
Portrait of Saint Gemma by Sister Saint Mich- 
A ciinicsikiceetieiniipalianiutiiptinlniinsagsehasniingietpdabhennbinewidmenceuts $2.75 
Charred Wood (Blessed Julie Billiart) by 
NE: Ci RNIN . vicinsncisescssnteciennassnsedoisvncsnewesh $1.75 
Cure D’Ars by Abbe Francis Trochu .............. $5.50 
Saint Angela of the Ursulines by Mother Fran- 
Se MI isi hetibieahsiinssnneiricnnntdepingbsebsindnmapatnouill $3.00 
Hunter of Souls (St. Paul of the Cross) by 
I IIE. TEI, - 5. cicnnncininsedeiptinnbaesbiibownnsesde $2.75 
Saint Anthony of Padua by P. Bernardino Bar- 
od inpcenaiimestnndpeentipaiichieinasevenewieniite $1.50 


43. 
44. 
45. 


Saint Peter the Apostle by William T. Walsh ..$3.75 
Saint Teresa of Avila by William T. Walsh ....$6.00 
Saint John of the Cross by Bede Frost ............ $3.50 


All prices subject to change without notice. 








THE THOMAS MorE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


12324. 8 6786 8 @ tM i 1-H 
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PN 2h ite stinsecaiiackauucbecstapPalecasidventite Zone ........ State .............:0 


If payment is sent with order, include only 5c per book 
for postage—we’ll pay the rest. 
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